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SUMMER NIGHT IN WALES 

























The crimson fades: all timorous and delaying, 
Light lingers in the gray and dreaming west. 

Now through the breeze that yonder bough is swaying 
Steals to my soul the gloaming’s own unrest. 

O for the night's serene and sweet abandon! 
O for the cheerful day’s reviving sense! 

i Not this again—this ghostly, ashen hand on 

a The spirit’s pulse that beats with earth's suspense! 


ed ’Twas centuries since, that fall of passing laughter? 
) That thud of hoofs below sure was remote? 
Yet is some intimate chord, a moment after, 
Struck by a distant landrail’s croaking note. 
Now from the border near yon clump of birches 
Lying in gloom, the roses, purple-hued, 
Waft furtive, poignantly, a scent that searches 
as The heart for memories of inquietude. 


O summer night, you have the key to sorrow: 
In that wan kingdom you are seneschal. . 
Our ghostly foes from you the entrance borrow, | 
Seize on us, drive us in and hold in thrall. 
Well can they break again the newly-broken, | if 
Stab into life the grief of long ago, i. 
Stir from its lair the unconscious and unspoken, | 
Man’s utter, incommunicable woe. 
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What secrets would you share, O weird retainer? 
What mystery impart of other birth? 
Know you of any hopes than human vainer? 
Of any world more tragic than this earth? 
You will not answer—not a single question— 
Looking more mournful, ’wildered and bereft, 
Turn once again the poniard of suggestion 
Within the wound, and watch till light has left. 


’Tis leaving, yet within its folds uncertain 
Lurk forms of pale frustration, dread and doubt. 
Hasten, O Night, roll down your purple curtain! 
Darken, then will the friendly stars rush out! 
Or send the golden moon, that lovely wonder, 
To rain through snows her ancient, still delight! 
Or rive the heavens, flash lightning, loose the thunder— 
So break the haunting spell of summer night! 


MARGARETTA ByrDE. 


London, England. 

















SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS TO EUGENE SCRIBE 


Madame Paul Biollay, daughter-in-law of Eugéne Scribe, 
recently presented to the Bibliothéque Nationale the bulk of the 
private correspondence of the author of Le Verre d’eau. This 
collection of letters is very large; it fills some twenty bound 
volumes and each volume contains approximately one hundred 
sheets of correspondence. A mere list of the names of the 
writers gives one an idea of the extent of Scribe’s relations and 
of his important position in the literary world of France and of 
Europe. There are letters from Andrieux, Augier, Bayard, 
Henry Becque, Casimir Delavigne, Charles Dickens and Méles- 
ville ; from Auber, Adam, Balfe, Berlioz, Bizet, Boieldieu, Caraffa, 
Gounod, Halévy, Victor Massé, Meyerbeer, and Richard Wag- 
ner; from Buloz, Guizot and Alphonse Karr; from Augustine 
and Madeleine Brohan, and Regnier; from Louis-Philippe in 
exile, and from the King of Holland. 

This correspondence makes delightful reading ; one is carried 
along with the story of the Restoration and of the reign of 
Louis-Philippe, for the interest of these documents is not solely 
a literary one. There are intimate glimpses of a number of the 
great actors and actresses of the day, of the most celebrated 
musical composers ; interesting sidelights on the inner workings 
of election politics in the French Academy, and vivid first-hand 
accounts of the Revolution of 1830 and of that of 1848. A 
rather piquant comment on one of the ironic by-plays of the 
coup d'état of 1851 is found in a letter from Victor Massé :— 


Les événements politiques ont secoué le monde. Au 
theatre hier je voyais monsieur de Morny faire mille amitiés 
au genéral Cavaignac et cela dans deux loges voisines; je ne 
me doutais guére que quelques heures aprés, celui-la ferait 
arréter celui-ci. 


One is amazed at the very great esteem in which Scribe was 
held by the literary and musical public, and at the world-wide 
extent of his reputation. During his triumphal visit to London 
in 1850 he had made the acquaintance of Dickens, and when 
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the English novelist and his wife visited Paris in 1856 they were 
eager to renew the friendship begun in England, as the following 
letter from Mrs. Dickens to Madame Scribe shows :— 


Chére madame: Voulez-vous nous faire le grand plaisir, 
vous et monsieur Scribe, de venir diner chez nous le mardi 
8 avril a six heures et demie? Nous attendons une visite 
de notre ami, Mr. Macready; il sera avec nous ce soir-la et 
mon mari a l’'idée que monsieur Scribe et lui seront 
mutuellement contents de se rencontrer. 


Three years later Dickens wrote from Gad’s Hill asking 
Scribe’s kind offices in helping a certain young English artist 
to establish herself in Paris. The great novelist’s somewhat 
Anglican French is respected in the following transcript :— 


Mon cher monsieur Scribe: Permettez-moi de vous 
présenter Mlle. Fanny Ternan, jeune dame Anglaise qui 
vient d’étudier la musique en Italie d’ou elle va a Paris, ou 
a poursuivre son art sous un artiste de premiére classe, 
Monsieur Duprez, par exemple, ou a rester peu de temps 
a Paris et a revenir chez nous. Je la présente a vous, mon 
cher Monsieur Scribe, en la pleine confiance que pour l'amour 
de la grande fraternite de lettres vous aurez la bonte et 
l’amitié d’accorder un peu de l’influence de votre position 
illustre 4 une que votre collaborateur regarde comme une 
soeur. Veuillez recevoir, cher Monsieur Scribe, |’assurance 
de ma grande admiration de votre si merveilleux et si 
inépuisable génie. 


In 1855 Emile Augier announced his candidacy to the French 
Academy. Scribe had always had the warmest regard for his 
young confrére and had frequently been of service to him. On 
March 29th, 1855, the author of Za Czgué wrote to him:— 


Mon cher maitre: Je sais combien vous avez été chaud 
pour mes intéréts dans la séance d’hier et je ne sais com- 
ment vous en témoigner ma reconnaissance. Je voulais 
aller vous serrer la main, mais j’aime mieux vous écrire; 
scripta manent, et rien de ce qui vole ne rendrait bien ma 
gratitude. Vausard n'a pas eu un auteur dramatique pour 
lui, et j’'en ai eu cing, dont Scribe. C’est un charpentier 
regu compagnon par les menuisiers; 4 ce point de vue, je 
préfére ma défaite 4 sa victoire. C’est a vous que je dois 
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une grande partie de cette consolation qui touche a la joie, 
et je ne l’oublierai pas. 


A still younger author, who is identified with the fierce revolt 
against Scridism which came to a head with the Theatre-Libre 
movement, solicited his advice in regard to a play which he was 
finding great difficulty in getting accepted by any theatre. The 
following letter from Henry Becque, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of whose death was celebrated last year, has a certain ironical 
interest when one thinks of the fatal blow Becque was later to 
strike at the tradition established by Scribe and continued by 
his younger contemporaries :— 


J'ai présente une comédie-drame en quatre actes et en 
vers au Theatre-Frangais. M. Emile Augier en avait jugé 
le sujet ‘excellent’; M. Léon Guillard en a trouvé le style 
'trés distingué’; mais c’est l’action qui lui manque, a ce 
qu'il parait. Decidé a porter la piéce a un autre theatre, 
je vous serai trés reconnaissant si vous consentiez a en 
entendre la lecture et a m’aider de vos conseils. 


As the complete edition of the plays of Becque contains no play 
in four acts and in verse, it is to be assumed that even the help 
of the auguste maitre of the day was unavailing. 

In August, 1859, Empis, then the director of the Théatre- 
Francais, wrote to Scribe in behalf of Théodore Barriére, the 
author of Les Filles de Marbre and of Les Faux Bonshommes:— 


Cher maitre: M. Théodore Barri*re, avant de travailler 
seul pour le Theatre-Frangais, voudrait avoir l'appui de 
votre talent et désire que je vous rappelle les promesses 
que vous aviez bien voulu lui faire. 


In thus seeking the master’s help, Empis was really doing his 
protégé a rather poor service. It is true, indeed, that whatever 
technical merits Barriére’s plays may possess, they are con- 
structed quite in the best, or the worst, Verre d'eau fashion. 
But had Barriére not been such an unimaginative imitator of the 
Scribe technique, it is possible that he would have played a part 
as important as Henry Becque’s in discrediting the comédie 
pompier of Scribe, Feuillet and Sardou, the type of play which 
was the déte-noire of the writers connected with the Théatre- 
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Libre. For the pessimism and the marked vosserie of the author 
of Les Faux Bonshommes distinguish him from the optimistic, 
romanesque and idealistic dramaturgs whose output, tremend- 
ously popular at the time, almost completely drowned the 
appeal of his plays, so irritatingly cynical and so disillusioning. 
Of all the musicians who collaborated with Scribe throughout 
his long career there was none with whom he worked so 
frequently or with so much pleasure as with Auber. One gets a 
very pleasant impression of the composer of Fra Diavolo from 
his letters to Scribe; he was clearly an easy collaborator (how 
different from Meyerbeer!), modest, and always eager to give his 
associate full credit for the success of their productions. (His 
own part, the musical score, he liked to refer to as ‘‘mes petits 
monstres”’.) A charming letter written to Scribe in 1860, toward 
the close of their long association, is wholly characteristic :— 


Mon cher ami: Je ne suis pas du tout d’avis d’exhumer 
la partition de Gustave. Elle est oubliée, laissons-la dormir 
en paix. Si elle n’est pas rentrce au répertoire, c’est sa 
faute, c’est-a-dire, la mienne. Si elle avait eu plus de 
succés, elle vivrait encore. Elle n’est plus, ne troublons 
pas ses cendres. Aux répétitions on me pressait tellement, 
on me donnait si peu le temps de la réflexion, que la musique 
s'en est ressentie. Je le regrette pour le poéme, qui 
méritait un meilleur sort. 


Scribe’s fame as a librettist was not confined to his own 
country, and a number of foreign composers—among them 
Wagner, Meyerbeer and Cherubini—were eager to work with 
the author of La Dame Blanche and La Muette de Portici. 
Balfe, the composer of Zhe Bohemian Girl, worked with him, 
but, as in the case of Scribe’s collaboration with Berlioz and 
Gounod, circumstances prevented the production of their work. 
A letter from Balfe, written in 1847, shows how much he valued 
the help of Scribe’s fame, and also how poorly he wrote French :— 


Cher monsieur Scribe: J’espére que vous m’enverrez 
bientot mon poéme, parce que je meurs d’envie de travailler 
de nouveau avec vous. Personne écrirait un opéra aussi 
vite que moi, et si le poéme était de Scribe, je vous reponds 
que meme en faisant vite je ne ferait pas de mauvaise 
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musique. Pensez a moi dans ce moment car j'ai entendu 
que tout est change a l’Opéra et c’est sire qu’on vous 
supplira de faire toutes espéces de piéces pour remettre ce 
pauvre théatre sur ces jambes. Tout ce que je demande 
c'est d'en faire un avec vous. 


Berlioz had at one time collaborated with him in the composi- 
tion of an opera, La Nonne Sanglante, which, as the result of a 
series of incidents too complicated to relate here, was never 
produced. The libretto of this same Nonne Sanglante was later 
utilized by Gounod, however, as the following letter, dated July 
26, 1852, shows :— 

Cher maitre : Je suis bien heureux de me voir associé par 
cette premiére collaboration a un homme aussi bienveillant 
que supérieur et j'ajouterai que la confiance dont vous avez 
bien voulu m’honorer comme artiste sera reconnue non 
seulement par l’artiste dans un zéle que ne se démentira 
jamais, mais encore et surtout par l’homme dans une 
véritable et solide amitié. 


This collaboration with Berlioz in La Nonne Sanglante did 
not result profitably, but the fault was entirely that of cir- 
cumstances. A few years later they were working together 
again, this time for an opera which was eventually called La 
Damnation de Faust, and for which Scribe did not write the 
libretto. In 1847 Berlioz, discouraged by the hostility of the 
theatrical directors of Paris and disgusted by the apathy of the 
French musical public, had gone to London. There he had 
continued to work on his Faust. The fiery enthusiasm and 
stupendous imagination of the great musical Romanticist are 
apparent in the following letters :— 


Le 12 novembre, 1847. Cher monsieur Scribe: Le 
projet de l’opéra de Faust est repris. Nous aurons tous 
les avantages de l’exécution et de la mise en scéne. La 
scéne des chevaux que vous trouverez 4 la fin du livret 
imprimé n’effraie pas les machinistes de Londres et on croit 
qu’on pourrait la représenter d’une fagon trés ingénieuse et 
trés dramatique. 


Londres, 26 novembre, 1847. Je vous dois quelques ren- 
seignements sur l’ouvrage en question. I] devra s’appeler 
Méphistophélés, et non Faust; cela donnera plus d’impor- 
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tance au role destiné a Tischak et détournera les comparai- 
sons entre notre ouvrage et ceux de Goethe et de Spohr. II 
y aunescéne a laquelle Jullien tient beaucoup, c’est celle que 
succéderait a la pastorale dans les plaines de Hongrie au 
premier acte. Les princes des tenébres sont assembles pour 
choisir celui d’entre eux qui ira sur la terre céduire Faust. 
On va au scrutin et le nom de Méphistophélés sort de 
l’urne. Je voudrais ici un enfer trés sombre, ténébreux et 
silencieux, pour contraster avec le pandemonium de la fin, 
A la proclamation du nom de Méphistopheles il y aurait 
seulement une sorte d’illumination subite et breve comme 
un éclair et un cri terrible de joie infernale-—Puis un 
pandemonium immense et un ciel final, dans lequel Jullien 
a l'intention de faire reproduire les effets du merveilleux 
tableau du peintre apocalyptique anglais Martin.—Comme 
vous voyez, mon cher ami, je me sépare de plus en plus de 
la France dont les moeurs musicales et dramatiques m’in- 
spirent un dégott qui va toujours croissant. Je voudrais 
que vous vinssiez ici passer quelques semaines pour voir 
comment les grands drames y sont mis en scéne. Macready 
surtout obtient de ses masses de comparses des effets sur- 
prenants. Nous avons a Drury Lane le fameux acteur Wal- 
lack pour diriger cette partie; on le dit trés fort aussi. Ici 
on tient a grouper en scéne des hommes et non des chevaux. 


Although it was not Scribe’s libretto which was finally used 
in La Damnation de Faust, Berlioz got the ‘pandémoniums im- 
menses’ and the ‘enfer ténébreux’ that he so much wanted. The 
finale of the opera as it is now given in Paris is beautifully and 
impressively staged ; whether or not it reproduces the effects of 
the “marvellous picture of the English apocalyptic painter 
Martin,” I am unable to affirm, never having seen the picture 
in question. 

It is interesting to remark that while Berlioz, unappreciated and 
rebuffed in France, was seeking recognition in London, Wagner 
was making tremendous and successful efforts to establish him- 
self in Paris—wnul n'est prophéete dans son pays—and it was to 
Scribe that he turned, begging him to write the libretto for an 
opera which was eventually called 7he Flying Dutchman. A 
bit of interesting gossip concerning the great German composer 
is found in a letter written to Scribe some seventeen years later 
by Nibelle:— 
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Mon cher Scribe: Il y a une nouvelle qui prime toutes les 
autres, si elle est vraie: il s’agirait de la livraison de la parti- 
tion de /’Africaine a!'Opéra. Bien que Meyerbeer ait deja 
répandu plus d’une fois le bruit sous forme de pure réclame, 
aujourd’hui cela semble ne plus devoir etre un conte bleu. 
On suppose que Meyerbeer a pris cette resolution dans 
expectation d’un insuccés de Zannhauser que l'on monte 
toujours rapidement a grand renfort d’ordres successifs, 
émanés de la cour. Toutes les fois que Wagner éprouve la 
moindre difficulté, la plus petite résistance, il ne dit rien tout 
haut, mais se repliant sur lui-méme, il murmure entre ses 
dents avec son impassibilite et son accent germaniques: 
‘C’est bien, on me refuse; j'aurai cela avec un petit ordre.’ 
S'il compte avoir ainsi le succés, par ordre, espérons qu'il 
sera détrompé et qu'il verra qu’on ne décrete pas un 
compositeur aussi facilement que beaucoup d'autres choses. 
Il parait que Meyerbeer et Wagner ne peuvent se souffrir 
et que ce dernier, moins adroit en cela que son compatriote, 
ne le cache a personne. Méme il se permet sur le compte de 
Meyerbeer de gros lazzi allemands qui du reste font plus de 
mal a l’auteur de Zannhduser qu'a celui des Huguenots. 


At that time Wagner was in Paris, where he was enjoying the 
favor and protection of Napoleon III. Events were to prove 
that the writer of this letter was a poor prophet. In spite of 
the coldness, or, rather, the antagonism, of the Parisian public, 
accustomed to the ‘tinkling melodies’ of Offenbach, 7annhdauser 
became eventually at least as popular as Les Huguenots and the 
Contes d’ Hoffmann. To explain this success it is obviously un- 
necessary to cite the warm support with which Napoleon III 
constantly favored Wagner. It is indeed superfluous to mention 
even the enthusiasm of the fiery Princess de Metternich at the 
first performance; it is true that in applauding the play she 
broke her fan—but even Scribe, who so firmly believed in 
would hardly have held her 


’ 


“great results from small causes,’ 
responsible for the present popularity of Wagner. 


Nei C. ARVIN. 


The University of California. 














IMMANUEL OF ROME AND THE JEW AS 
MIDDLEMAN IN LITERATURE 


In a paper on Dante and the Orient, published in the Sewa- 
NEE Review, October, 1924, in dealing with the Florentine 
poet’s indebtedness to Islam I referred to Dante’s friend and 
imitator, the Jew, Immanuel ben Solomon, generally known as 
Immanuel of Rome. 

In the present paper I desire to say something further of this 
interesting personage, and of his writings. Yet I am mainly 
concerned with using him and them as a kind of twig from 
which to spin some web of reflection as to the extent to which 
the Jew appears in medizval history as the ‘middleman’ in the 
process of introducing the literature and literary forms of the 
Orient to the West. 

As to the man himself, one of Israel’s ‘‘children of fantasy 
and sorrow,’’ one who united ‘‘the warm imagination of the 
Orient with the erotic spirit then rife in Italy,’’ and paid the 
penalty in the denunciation of the Rabbis and in the ban placed 
upon his writings, all that is known may be easily gathered 
from the /ew7sh Encyclopedia, from Graetz, from Dr. Gollancz’s 
introduction to the Zophet and Eden, or from Rabbi Enolow’s 
article in the Menorah Journal of October, 1921. To sum up 
the story in a sentence,—Immanuel belonged to the well-known 
Roman family of the Zifroni, was born in Rome about 1265 or 
1270, wandered about Italy in poverty, having lost what pro- 
perty he may have possessed, is found later, about 1328, living 
in the house of a patron (even as Dante found at last a refuge 
at Ravenna), and died at an unknown date. 

Immanuel and Dante were certainly friends, though whether 
the acquaintanceship was formed at Rome in the gathering of 
political associates, or in Verona, or in Gubbio, must remain 
uncertain. The exchange of sonnets between Bosone and Im- 
manuel indicates that Immanuel’s wife and Dante died in the 
same year, and that the Jew was supposed to feel each loss with 
equal sense of bereavement. Bosone’s poem begins :— 
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Two lamps of life have waxed dim and died, 
Two souls for virtue loved and blesséd grace ; 
Thou, friend, mayest smile no more with happy face, 
But weep for him, sweet song’s and learning’s pride, 
And weep for her, thy spouse torn from thy side, 
In all her charm of native loveliness, 

and ends with the lines :— 


Yet Dante’s soul, that erst to us was given, 
Now ta’en from earth, doth glisten bright in heaven. 


Immanuel replied in a beautiful sonnet concluding as follows :— 


The floods of tears well from my deepest heart ; 
Can they e’er quench my grief’s eternal flame? 
I weep no more, my woe is still the same ; 

I hope instead that death may soothe the smart. 
Then Jew and Gentile weep, and sit with me 
On mourning stool: for sin hath followed woe; 
I prayed to God to spare this misery, 

And now no more my trust in Him | show. 

The main connection, however, of Immanuel with Dante is 
reflected in that remarkable work, Zophet and Eden, which 
forms the 28th section of the Co//ectanea, or Mehaberoth. It is 
a work of such peculiar irony that it led to the suggestion that 
Immanuel was both the Voltaire and the Heine of Jewish 
medizval literature—titles which are, of course, somewhat mis- 
leading. Perhaps more just is the statement that Immanuel 
followed up Dante’s Divina Commedia with his own Commedia 
Humana. 

That the greater work influenced the less is obvious. It has even 
been said that the Daniel who serves as Immanuel’s cicerone, as 
Vergil does for Dante, was intended to suggest Dante himself. 
It seems more natural to find a reference to the Hebrew prophet 
of the name. The resemblances in the poems themselves are by 
no means few. Dante’s reference to his being in the ‘‘midway 
of this mortal life’’ is paralleled by Immanuel’s ‘‘sixty years of 
my life had now passed.’’! Common to the Florentine and the 
Roman is the inclusion of Aristotle, Plato, Hippocrates, Avi- 
cenna and Galen among the ‘‘masters of those who know.”’ 
The question of Cavalcante Cavalcanti to Dante: ‘‘Where is 





‘Cf. Inf. xviii with Jmm. iii. 
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my son?’’ suggested the like questioning of Immanuel by King 
David. All in Tophet who saw Immanuel enter cried: ‘“‘Why 
didst thou also commit a breach?’’ even as the spirits of the 
City of Dis cried out of Dante: ‘‘Who is this that, without 
death first felt, goes through the regions of the dead ?’”’ 

The parallels might be multiplied, but our concern is less with 
the Zophet than with Immanuel’s other writings, and these only 
in relation to a larger question. Bearing in mind, however, 
that we are seeking to establish a connection between the lit- 
erary forms of Arabia and those of Europe by means of the Jew 
as middleman, it may be pertinent to note that, like the Quran, 
the Zophet and Eden is written in rhymed prose. I give a sent- 
ence or two from Dr. Gollancz’s translation, which happily pre- 
serves this feature :— 


Sixty years of my life had now passed, and the pains of 
mortals had come upon me fast, when of a sudden a man 
full of life and deeds, of piety too he had sown the seeds, 
bade adieu to the world and its ways, he was junior to me 
in years and days, and as I dwell on the sorrowful sight, I 
was seized with pain, horror and fright. 


Of this rhymed prose I shall have occasion to speak later; 
here it is sufficient to quote Dr. E. F. Browne to the effect that 
it is ‘very common in ornate writing in all the Muhammadan 
languages.’’? 

From the point of view of the present paper I must subor- 
dinate reference to the Zophet to some account of the Sonnets, 
which, whatever may have been their antecedents, are the 
earliest surviving sonnets in Hebrew. That those unacquainted 
with the Hebrew script may be able to judge of their form and 
rhyme-scheme I give here one in transliteration, together with 
a rough translation. I choose that entitled Zhe Seeing Eye, a 
poem in a much more serious vein than usual, dwelling as it 
does upon the power of God to spy out the ways of men. 

“Ayin Ro'ah” 
Tarti bhlibbi. ‘Im ylédh ishshah qtzar 
Yamim sbha—régez ymashshésh 'ohdli, 





2Lit. of Persia, il, 21. 
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YishmG6r tnu ‘ 6thay wyashgiph pho‘dli— 
Iwasrah ‘ettén brihi ma‘ tzar; 

*Ayshir p‘ulléthay w’ehyeh ne‘tzar ; 
*Im—bi yhi ’aven wnega‘ ’6 hdli, 
’Ekhtésh g’6n libhi briphéth ba‘ali, 

’A’ir pnéy naphshi km6—’6r wtzar. 

Mah ’6mrah, nikh’abh, wy6tzér ‘ayin 
Bhohén Ikhilyothay, wyadh6 riqmah 
Ghalmi, wkhol—ré‘ay bsiphré nikhtbha ; 
Hotzi’ ysddh ‘dlam lyésh mé’ayin 
Mashgiph stharéna, w’éyk nithhakmah 
Lastir ‘atzathéni—wdhinayv nitzbhi! 


This may be translated as follows :— 


I have searched in my heart. If one born of woman and short of days, 
full of trouble, should search my tent, watch all my movements and spy out 
all my actions, I should be on my guard, I should exercise control over my 
soul, I should make straight my deeds, I should keep myself under restraint. 
If there were in me iniquity, or taint, or disease, I should pound the pride 
of my heart, as it were bruised corn with a pestle. I should illumine the 
face of my soul, as with the fire of the flint. 

What shall I say? I, the suffering one. He (God) fashioneth the eye, 
He trieth my inward parts, and His hand hath wrought them. My members 
and all my thoughts in His book are written. He hath brought forth the 
very foundations of the world to exist out of nothing. He searcheth out 
our secret parts. How therefore can we feel ourselves wise? Or hide our 
purpose, since His judgment is set? 


Of the form of the above sonnet it is sufficient to say that its 
rhyme-scheme is abba abba cde cde. One curious feature is the 
use of an interior rhyme in several of the lines, a usage which 
seems to correspond with the Arabic, as seen in the Persian 
musammat and in the Moorish muwashshah. 

In the other sonnets of Immanuel the rhyme-scheme is essen- 
tially the same, but there is so much use of the same homophone 
as to make the poems much more like the Arabic monorhymed 
verse than the Petrarchan polyrhymed sonnet. For instance, 
in the sonnet Eden and Tophet, twelve of the fourteen lines end 
with the syllable ek. So far as rhyme is concerned, one is 
tempted to believe that we have herea real link between the 
monorhymed poems of Arabia and Persia and the polyrhymes 
of the Italian poets. 

It would be, of course, absurd to claim for Immanuel himself 
any credit for the invention of the sonnet in the face of the 
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earlier claims of Piero delle Vigne. But it is hardly more 
accurate to assert of Immanuel, as is done, for instance, by 
Graetz, that ‘‘he was the first to adapt Italian numbers to the 
neo-Hebraic lyre. He introduced the rime in alternate lines 
(terza rima in sonnet form) by which he produced a musical 
cadence.’’ It seems far more likely that Immanuel, himself 
influenced directly or indirectly by the Arabic poetry which 
so many of his countrymen had recommended to the western 
world, was but one of a number of those, Jew and Gentile, who 
built up western verse-forms on the foundation of an Oriental 
tradition. Even though the sonnet be not a direct importation 
from the East, there seems ground for the belief that it is 
ultimately traceable to the Orient, as to form and spirit, and 
that the transference was greatly facilitated by the instrumen- 
tality of the Jew. 

That the Arabic language was for some centuries the lin- 
guistic channel through which the aridity of the time was intel- 
lectually irrigated has led many to suppose that the irrigators 
were necessarily Arabs. It is frequently forgotten that the 
territory conquered by the Arabs had been previously saturated 
with Hellenistic culture, although an Oriental version of that cul- 
ture had been to a large extent provided for by the eastward ad- 
vance of Christianity in the form of Nestorianism, and also by 
the reception of the Greek philosophers (exiled on account of 
their rejection of Christianity) by the Sassanid rulers of Persia. 
It is forgotten again that the vast majority of men in the Muslim 
world in the second Islamic century were non-Arabs. Arabic 
spread rapidly, partly because the zeal of converts made it nec- 
essary for them to read and memorize the Quran, in which they 
found alike creed and battle-cry, a code of laws for the ordering 
of life together with consolation and hopetin’ death; partly be- 
cause the business of a great Empire, apart from the propagation 
of the faith, made it necessary,to,use Arabic for the collection 
of revenue, and for the administration of justice according to 
the Sacred Book. Since the Quran might not be translated, 
there was a language to be learned as well as a literature to be 
studied. There were grammars to be systematized, dictionaries 
to be compiled, and, with the new encouragement given to 
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travel by the rule as to the Haj, men were bound to journey 
outside the physical and intellectual limits of their former 
provincialism. The whole situation parallels that at the time 
of the extension of Buddhism, some centuries before, from India 
to the countries of the Far East. 

So it came to pass that the part taken by the Arab in the 
distribution of the literary treasures of the East from Syria and 
Spain westward, or from Arabia to Persia eastward, was sin- 
gularly small. No first-rate philosopher after Al-Kindi was 
an Arab. Some, like Avicenna, were Persians; some, like 
Averroes, were Moors; others, disguised by such names as 
Avicebron (Ibn Gebirol), were Jews. 

The extraordinary development of schools and libraries in the 
Eastern Khalifate, with Bagdad as capital (for which the reader 
may be referred to the famous 52nd chapter of Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall, and in Cordova and other parts of Spain under 
the dominion of the Western Ummayads, is a familiar story. 
To confine ourselves to Spain, it will be sufficient to refer to 
such instances as are given by Dozy (Spanish /slam). The 
Khalif Hakam hada library so large that the catalogue alone filled 
forty-four volumes; moreover, he was reputed to have read all 
his books and to have annotated many. The same Khalif 
founded twenty-seven seminaries in his capital and made the 
University of Cordova the most renowned in all the world. 
The great mihister Almanzor maintained sixty salaried poets 
to celebrate his victories. Another Vizier, Ibn Abbas, had 
a library of 400,000 volumes, without counting pamphlets. 
When taken prisoner by Badis, Ibn Abbas was more con- 
cerned over his books than over his life and begged his captor: 
“Give orders that my books be respected, for they are nearest 
to my heart.”’ 

It has been abundantly recognized that Science fared well at 
the hands of Arabic scholars. Philosophy, History and general 
literature fared no less well, as the great names of Avicenna, 
Averroes, Al Ghazali, Al Biruni, and a score of others attest. In 
limiting the discussion to the subject of Poetry we are dealing 
with the one form of literature transmitted by Islam to the 
West which was natively Arabic. 
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The Arab was a born poet and Dr. D. S. Margoliouth (Re. 
lations between Arabs and Hebrews prior to the Rise of Islam) 
affirms that before the appearance of Muhammad Arab versifica- 
tion was a finished product, ‘‘more grammatical and literary 
than any analogous system, since it depends upon rhyming 
letters, and vowels long and short, and syllables of these two 
types.’’® The same writer believes that some of the poetical 
technicalities of Arabic are old enough to have influenced some 
of the principles of Old Testament poetry. If there be little 
Arabic poetry much older than the time of the Prophet, this is 
easily accounted for by the fact that ‘‘the tribal lay is an ephem- 
eral performance which is not calculated to survive.’’ At 
any rate, during the classical period from before the age of 
Muhammad to the end of the Ummayad Khalifate, Arabia pro- 
duced a number of memorable bards. Six great pre-Islamite 
poets of the peninsula have transmitted their fame to posterity. 
With the ability to write increased the desire and the skill to 
perfect the traditional artifices of poetry. The bards were 
spoken of as ‘‘the knowing ones,’’ even as the ¢rovatori were 
called by Dante dottort. 

During the time of the four Orthodox Khalifs only religious 
poetry was encouraged, but the accession of the Ummayads 
introduced a more liberal and less puritanical policy. The 
growth of patronage, too, gave encouragement of an even more 
fruitful sort, and the dependence upon a patron, together with 
the extension of literacy, produced an era when forms were 
fastidiously sought and artfully invented. 


The use of rhyme, made easy by the fewness of vowel sounds 
in Arabic, continued in favor from ‘‘the days of ignorance”’ 
onwards. The Prophet himself is credited with a rhyming 
autobiographical couplet :— 


*Ana’ nabiyu la kadhib, 
*Ana’ bnu Abd al Mutallib. 


[I am the Prophet who lies not ; 
I am the son of Abd al Mutallib.] 





5P. 42. 
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Possibly rhyme in prose, as in the Quran, was employed as an 
aid to memory, or perhaps from old association with charms, 
since the word suggests cooing of doves, prophesying, raving, as 
well as rhyming. Possibly again the same objection to rhyme as 
of vulgar and magical origin which caused its deprecation by the 
classical writers of Greece and Rome, led to the discontinuance 
of this feature from the period of the Quran till the tenth 
century. With the revived use of rhyme in Arabic by both 
native and Jewish writers, such as Al Harizi and Immanuel, we 
find European writers also taking it up. A familiar chapter of 
Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie speaks of rhymed prose as 
‘Homototeleton’ or ‘Like Loose’. This chapter (xiv) is headed: 
“‘Of some other figures which because they serve chiefly to make 
the meeters tunable and melodious and affect not the minde but 
very little, be placed among the auricular.’’ It proceeds:— 


The Greekes used a manner of speech or writing in their 
proses, and went by clauses, finishing the words of like tune 
and might be by using like cases, tenses and other points of 
consonance, which they called Omoioteleton, and is that 
wherein they neerest approached to our vulgar ryme, and 
may thus be expressed. 


Weeping, creeping, beseeching I wan 
The love at length of Lady Lucian. 


The writer gives an example which comes very near to the 
Oriental manner :— 


Mischaunces ought not to be lamented, but rather by 
wisdome to be prevented: For such mishappes as be remedi- 
lesse, To sorrow them it is but foolishnesse: Yet are we all 
so frayle of nature, As to be greeved with every displeasure.* 


Rhyme in versification had also in all probability the same 
original justification in mnemonic value. Ibn Gebirol, the great 
Jewish poet of the eleventh century, frankly confesses that he used 
the forms of poetry of his time in order that his lines might be 
the more exactly remembered. Probably this was also the case 
with the earlier Arabic poetry, although poems in monorhyme, 





‘See Browne; Pers. Lit. II 22. 
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such as the ghaza/, must often have been regarded as tests of 
ingenuity rather than as concessions to the desire for memorizing. 
The gastdas used a larger variety of rhyme, but these were 
longer compositions, extending toa hundred verses and more, 
Arabic poetry recognized five kinds of rhyme, though the 
simplest division of what was called afiya is into fettered rhyme 
(ending in a consonant) and loose rhyme (ending in a vowel), 

Much attention was bestowed upon the forms of poetry. Each 
verse of two hemistichs was termed a day, or house (tent), the 
distinction between poem and tent being preserved by calling 
one bayt’sh-sh’ir (house of song) and the other dayt’sh-sh'ar 
(house of hair.) The one sheltered the beautiful thoughts of the 
poet, the other the beautiful girls of the tribe. Each hemistich, 
following out the analogy of the tent, was known as a mtsra, or 
flap, and each foot of the line asa watad, or peg. Sixteen metres 
were recognized and a considerable number of verse-forms. Some 
of these were much modified when Arabic literature was in- 
troduced into Persia, and some new forms invented. The same 
thing probably took place among the Moors in Spain and there 
is no real reason for supposing that the ghaza/ may not have 
been gradually transformed intothe sonnet during the European 
experience of the Arabic, even as the vwda’z, or quatrain, was 
produced in Persia. 

As to the direct influence of Arabic forms upon western 
literature it is well to speak cautiously. Doubtless the enthusi- 
asm of von Schack, and his Spanish translator, ‘‘clasico 
Valera’’,—as Pelayo calls him—went much too far, although 
even von Schack hesitated to identify the Round Table of Arthur 
with Khosru Nushirwan’s Circle of Chivalry, or to find the 
Grail in the Seven-ringed Cup of Jamshid. Yet these writers 
were correct in assuming that the influence of Arabic literature 
on Spain was important, however little the dense ignorance of 
Europe in general as to the character of the Prophet and his 
religion was affected. Even Pelayo admits that Toledo was “‘la 
ciudad cldsica en que se efectiio el cruzamiento del saber oriental 
con el de Occidente.’’® The Christians who had passed their 


5De las Influencias Semiticas, p. 384. 
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youth among the Arabs had, according to the general custom, 
composed poems in Arabic and naturally used the language they 
had employed in daily intercourse with their conquerors. One 
must not completely discredit Lockhart’s statement in the In- 
troduction to his Spanish Ballads as to the Moorish element in 
those spirited productions :— 


No one can have any doubt that great and remarkable in- 
fluence was exerted over Spanish thought and feeling —and 
therefore over Spanish language and literature by the influx 
of those Oriental tribes that occupied, for seven long cen- 
turies, the fairest provinces of the Peninsula. 


In the matter of rhyme particularly I see no reason for scep- 
ticism as to the influence of Arabic forms. Prior to the con- 
quest of Spain by the Moors and the establishment of the West- 
ern Ummayads, rhyme had come to be regarded as vulgar, as 
(apart from the toleration of certain homophonies in Ennius) 
it had been regarded by the Latin classicists. The Church 
had indeed offered it a certain welcome, as did the Jewish 
offices a little later. This was probably not altogether for 
reasons of mnemonics, since the Arian controversy of the 
fourth century had proved the value of popular songs even in 
the interests of a creed. In the hymns of Hilary of Poitiers rhyme, 
in the form of terminal assonances, appears as far back as the 
middle of the fourth century. Later, Hucbald, who died about 
A. D. 930, is associated with the introduction of a rhymed 
Office, and his school of S. Amand has been spoken of as ‘‘the 
birthplace of this kind of composition.’’* But the ‘doctz’ frowned 
upon rhyme as vulgar and barbarous, or regarded it with con- 
tempt. AsVerriersays: ‘‘L’homophonie s’associait dans l’esprit 
des poetes littrés aux dictons triviaux ou au moins prosaiques, a la 
poesie populaire et vieillote, de forme inculte, comme aux jeux 
de mots de Plaute.’”? 

It was, I believe, in part the mission of the Arabic to change 
this estimate and ‘to show that noble and serious poetry need 
not be less noble for the so-called fetters of rhyme, by which 





*See Dreves and Blume: Analecta Hymnica Me? fqvei—Leipzig, 1886. 
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thought might be harmoniously enshrined, and for the other 
adornments of form which the classicists had been disposed to 
leave outside the sanctuary of the Muses. 

Nevertheless—to come to the more important part of my con- 
tention—without the work of the Jew it is probable that much 
of the influence of the Arab would have been lost. 

Of the general influence of the Jew in Moorish Spain there 
is at least abundant demonstration. So bitterly had the He- 
brews been persecuted by the Christians prior to the conquest 
that there was every excuse for their taking the side of the 
conquerors. Seventeen years, indeed, before the first invasion 
the Jews had planned an uprising in concert with their co- 
religionists in Africa.* Subsequently, many Jews rose to posi- 
tions of influence and power, as, for instance, the famous Samuel 
Ha-Levi, surnamed Ha-Nagid, ‘ The Prince’ who became Vizier 
and Chancellor of Granada early in the eleventh century. In 
Granada at this time so numerous were Samuel’s fellow-country- 
men that the place was called the City of the Jews. 

Now the Jews had quite forgotten the prosodical system of 
the Old Testament, The new Hebrew, says Mr. O'Leary, 
‘‘does not preserve a line of historic continuity with the ancient 
Hebrew.’’ Apart from the use of the acrostic (itself a kind of 
mnemonic) the old principles of Hebrew poetry had completely 
faded from memory. But the Jews had begun to make cor- 
responding use of Arabic forms, even as Arabic was superseding 
the Aramaic in daily use. Even in Arabia, as Dr. Margoliouth 
says,’ the Jews of Madinah had shown skill in Arabic versification. 
Rabbi b. Abi’] Hugqaig was so expert in capping verses with the 
poet Nabighah, using all artifices of metre and rhyme, that his 
Arab rival hailed him as ‘‘the greatest poet among mankind.”’ 

This being the case, it is not strange that the Jews were 
associated with the first dawn of the new learning in Spain and 
elsewhere. As early as the seventh century a Palestinian Jew, 
Eleazar be Rabbi Kalir, employed lavishly acrostic and rhyme 
alike, together with other formal devices which the Arabic re- 
naissance had made possible. 





* Dozy, p. 227. 9 OD. cit., p. 75. 
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As to Moorish Spain, there is a long line of Hebrew bards 
whose work belongs as much to the subject of Arabic as of Jew- 
ish literature. Wehave Joseph ben Isaac ibn Abitor, a writer of 
most ingenious and complicated poems; the already mentioned 
Samuel Ha-Nagid, born at Cordova, whose Hebrew poems follow 
Arabic models throughout: Ibn Gebirol, one of the world’s poets, 
if only for the sake of his immortal Royal Crown; Moses ben 
Jacob ibn Ezra, another great Granadan poet; Joseph Ha-Levi, 
one of the very greatest of all Hebrew poets, yet strongly under 
the Arabic influence; Abraham ben Meir ibn Ezra, poet, philolog- 
ist, and astronomer; Abraham ibn David, philosopher and histo- 
rian, who wrote in Arabic; Moses ben Maimon, philosopher and 
physician; Joseph ben Meir ibn Zabara, of Barcelona, poet and 
physician; Judah ben Solomon al Harizi, another outstanding 
poet of the race; Solomon ben Abraham ibn Adret, writer in 
rhymed prose. Not without reason did Heine write of the poets 
of his race :— 


These three stars if you should ask of, 
Our Jehudah ben Halevi, 

Or our Solomon Gebirol, 

Or our Moses Ibn Ezra, 

Should you bring up names of that sort, 
Then with large eyes will regard you 
All the girls, the pretty darlings, 
Dumb-struck, mud-struck, disconcerted. 


If that be true of the Jew it is still more the case with the 
Gentile lover of literature. All the above-named, however, are 
important here less for their own original work than for their share 
in establishing a /tatson between the literature of the Orient and 
that of the Occident. It will be remembered that Max Miller, in 
his famous essay On the Migration of Fables, refers incidentally to 
the part of the Jew in the introduction of the so-called ‘Fables of 
#Esop’ to Europe by way of Constantinople. It wasa Jew, Symeon, 
son of Seth, who first translated the Fad/es of Bidpai into Greek 
about A. D. 1080. Another Jew, probably named Joel, trans- 
lated the same work from Arabic into Hebrew in or about 1250. 
Still another Jew, Johannes of Capua, translated them from He- 
brew into Latin about 1263. 
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What was true of the Jew in Eastern Europe and by way of 
Constantinople is still more true of him in Spain as the inter- 
mediary between Arabic and European tongues. Says J. 
Addington Symonds :— 


The Aristotelian logic of the schoolmen came through 
Latin translations made by Jews from Arabian Mss.” 


A flood of new light was being cast upon philosophical 
questions by the introduction into Europe of Latin texts 
translated by Jewish scholars from the Arabic versions of 
Aristotle as well as by the commentaries of Averroes." 


In the middle of the twelfth century we find Raymund, 
Archbishop of Toledo, establishing a company of translators— 
of whom the working members were Jews—to provide Latin 
versions of Avicenna and other writers in Arabic. Even in 
southern France Averroes and other Oriental philosophers be- 
came known through Jews pensioned for the purpose of making 
translations. 

All this is matter of interest in connection with the general 
diffusion of literature, but we must now think rather of the 
service rendered by the pvets in helping the transition from the 
verse-forms of Arabia to the verse-forms of Europe. 

In Spain this influence may very well have been of a general 
character. Two further steps, however, have still to be taken, 
the one from Spain to Provence, the other from Provence to the 
Court of Frederick II of Sicily, and so to Italy at large. Of 
the literary dependence of Provence upon Moorish Spain there 
is a good deal to say which rests upon more than mere hypoth- 
esis. Under the bitter and intolerant Muwahhid (Almohade) 
rule large numbers of Jews migrated to Provence (1129-1268) 
and to Sicily. In both these places they became the chief 
agents in the spreading of the philosophy of Averroes and in so 
laying the foundations of Latin scholasticism. The Provengal 
tongue, up to this time, had never been used for scientific or 
philosophic purposes, but the Hebrew refugees speedily began 
to adapt Provengal to Oriental uses. One seems to find in the 
frequent use of homophones (¢. g., in the Potme sur Boece, 
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with its monotonous estam—parllam—esperam—annam—fam— 
clamam—cetc.) echoes of the old Arabic forms. Acrostics such 
as that which spells out the name Margos, in the Ma chancon 
n'est pas jolte of Jaquemin de la Vente, give additional evidence. 
Circumstances, indeed, made such dependence practically 
inevitable. The Provincia-from which Provence took its name 
embraced both sides of the Pyrenees, and both sides ex- 
hibited similar tendencies. The literature of Provence had 
no natural development from the Latin and but the slightest 
relation to the literature of France. Nor is it likely that 
Provence stood by itself. The spread of the Albigensian heresy, 
though this may have come from the East cf Europe by way of 
Bulgaria, is to be regarded as a definitely Oriental movement, 
the extension of a form of dualism historically connected with 
the propaganda of Mani in Persia during the third century. It 
may very well have found affinity with opinions prevalent in 
Spain through contact with the Eastern Khalifate. The themes 
of the trovatori are in so many cases obviously borrowed from 
the Orient that one may well expect the same thing to be true 
of the forms. It is not difficult to imagine the passage of the 
ghazal into the love-songs of Provence, with the dropping of the 
takhallus, or the transition from the gasida to the chanson de geste. 
That the Jew played his part here, too, as intermediary is plain 
from such notices as that relating to Robert of Anjou, King of 
Naples and Count of Provence. As Dr. Gollancz says, he— 


was a veritable Mzecenas and extended his patronage both 
in the political as well as in the literary sense to the Jew 
of his day. He was ardently devoted to Jewish literature 
and studied Hebrew under Jewish teachers. It was to him 
and to the Pope at Avignon (as related by Immanuel in his 
Hell and Paradise) that a Jewish emissary was sent by the 
community of Rome to appeal on behalf of their brethren in 
imminent danger in the terrible year 1321. 


We have already passed from the contact between Provence 
and Spain to that between Provence and Italy. But the point 
of contact was not Rome. It was in the semi-orientalized court 
of Frederick II of Sicily, strongly affected as this island had 
been by long periods of Saracen rule. 
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This remarkable man, at whose court, says Dante, Italian 
literature was born, must certainly be credited with being one 
of the chief literary, as he was one of the chief political, figures 
of his age. He is rightly called by the poet chertco grande, 
since he is said to have been acquainted with German, French, 
Italian, Latin, Greek and Arabic. The dottori of every land 
were his chosen friends, but he was especially attracted towards 
the East and to the Arabic tongue. He had visited the East 
and was constantly on the lookout for new and interesting things. 
A recent book by Dr. Haskins of Harvard, on the world of medi- 
zval sciences, stresses the importance of Frederick’s contribu- 
tions to this department of knowledge. In connection with the 
Emperor’s book De Arte Venandi cum Avibus, this writer quotes 
several proofs of widespread interest in research, such as the 
following :— 


Not without expense did we call to ourselves from afar 
those who were expert in this art, extracting from them 
whatever they knew best and committing to memory their 
sayings and practices. .. When we crossed the sea we saw 
the Arabs using a hood in falconry, and their kings sent us 
those most skilled in this art, with many species of falcons. 


This devotion to things Arabic, which involved even the 
wearing of Oriental garb, led to Frederick’s trouble with the 
Church, and the famous Encyclical Letter of Gregory IX—Ad 
omnes Principes et Prelatos terrae—compared the Emperor to 
the Beast of the Apocalypse. Frederick replied, professing 
absolute orthodoxy in his opinions concerning Christ, Moses 
and Muhammad, but he did not recover ecclesiastical standing 
and so is pointed out in the Inferno ‘‘Qua dentro é lo secondo 
Federico.’’™ 

In such a court there was bound to be a ferment of literary 
interest. In this the verse forms of Arabic poetry, the literary 
enthusiasm of the Provengal ¢rovatort, and the intermediary 
scholarship of the Jews were all important elements. The 
author of the Cento Novelle describes Palermo as the resort of 
‘‘la gente ch’avea bontade .. . . sonatori, trovatori, e belli 
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favellatori, uomini d’arti, giostratori, schermatori, d’ogni man- 
iera gente.’’ Frederick had the double ambition of providing 
in Europe means for the study of Arabic and for acclimatizing 
the civilization of Provence (itself strongly influenced from the 
Orient) in Italy. In the interest of the former object he 
founded the University of Naples and made it the academy for 
the sake of introducing Arabic to the Western world, thus 
(since Thomas Aquinas was here a student) preparing the way 
for Latin scholasticism. In the interest of the latter he oc- 
cupied himself with fixing the forms and diction of poetry, and 
so made possible that Italo-Provengal style from which the 
canzoni, serventesi, tenzoni, and the like presently poured so 
prolifically forth into the life-stream of European literature. 


While the Mussulmans held sway at Palermo Sicily was 
the most refined and enlightened State of Southern Europe. 
Under the Norman dynasty this Arabic civilization began 
to influence North Italy and during the reign of Frederick 
II Naples bade fair to become the city of illumination for the 
modern world. 


At Frederick’s court lived the famous wizard and astronomer 
Michael Scott, the translator of Ibn Rushd’s commentaries on 
Aristotle and of much besides. Here lived also Leonardo of 
Pisa, who first introduced Arabic numerals and the science of 
algebra to the West. It will be seen that Frederick in all this, 
like rulers in Spain and Provence before him, recognized the 
potential assistance of the Jew, and employed many of this race 
in literary labor. 

Hence it is that, coming a little later upon sonnets in the He- 
brew tongue, we are naturally tempted to ask: Was the Jew 
merely following a fashion which had originated on Italian soil; 
or was he, with his skilled use of Arabic measures, helping to 
recommend a form which represented the wedding of the poetic 
genius of East and West? In other words, when we come upon 
the famous Perocché Amore of Piero delle Vigne, are we at this 
moment face to face with the first sonnet, as an invention of 
Frederick’s own time, or have we our fingers on one particular 
stage of the development which marks the passage of the sonnet 
from the Ghazal or some similar Arabic type? 
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This is as far as I dare venture. I believe the influence of 
Arabic poetry, through the Jew, to have been considerable in 
Spain. I feel certain that it grew to be much more considerable 
in Provence. I feel still more certain that it had something 
quite definite to do with that wealth of form which appeared in 
the thirteenth century in the kingdom of Sicily. 

At this point it is necessary to rest the case. I have left un- 
filled many a gap along the road plotted from Arabia to Italy. 
Yet it seems to me reasonable to believe that along that road our 
verse forms did veritably travel. To others possibly the same 
road may seem wholly hypothetical. But I trust that I have 
shown it to be probable that Dante’s remark as to the import- 
ance of the Court of Frederick II for literature may be safely 
expanded by the five additional propositions :— 

First, that-the source of much that flourished in Palermo and 
Naples is to be sought and found in Arabia and the contiguous 
lands of Syria and Persia. 

Secondly, that the impulse that caused this to break a channel 
into Europe was no other than that urge of religious conquest 
which placed Spain for seven centuries under the dominion of 
the Muslim. 

Thirdly, that in Provence, through the exuberant genius of the 
trovatori, elements which had been but guests in Spain became 
more or less acclimatized. 

Fourthly, that the energy and literary zeal of the Emperor 
Frederick II brought these elements, permanently blended, to 
their final form. 

And ffthly, that the instrument all along for the distribution 
of much that was in the first instance alien and exotic was no 
other than the scholar Jew. 

Thus, that remarkable people, whose perdurability of influ- 
ence has made of them one of the greatest forces in the story of 
human civilization, has not only played the part of /zazson officer as 
between primitive peoples and the Christian world in the matter 
of religion; has not only during almost the entire period of their 
own national existence achieved the position of the great 
‘middleman’ in international trade, but has also proved, in ways 
not a little startling. to have had to do with the passage of much 
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in literature from the Orient to the Occident. So, even in 
this, has Judaism received for her mission the linking of East 
and West. 

We are so accustomed to this fact in that particular use of 
Hebrew literature which has made the Jewish Scriptures the 
Old Testament preparing the way for the New Testament of the 
Christian that, possibly for that very reason, we have been for 
the most part blind to the similar service rendered in the case 
of the literature we are in the habit of describing as secular. 


HERBERT HENRY GOWEN. 


The University of Washington. 


STAR 


I travelled long, I travelled wide, 
And every day a wonder flew 
And made a wound upon my side 

With its weapon sharp and new. 


So I sickened and returned 
To my own door, that was ajar. 
It was evening, and there burned, 
Cold above me, star on star. 


I hastened in. I turned the key, 

And went to draw the windows tight, 
Lest the constellations see 

And write my blood upon the night. 


But I lingered. Warm and soft 
Above the garden in the west 

One, forgotten, hung aloft 
And wept for me. And I had rest. 


MarkK Van Doren. 


New York. 














THE WOMEN OF DEKKER 


Dekker is, perhaps, the most complicated genius among the 
lesser Elizabethan dramatists. With a faculty for keen and 
biting satire approaching that of Marston he unites a subtle 
and simple pathos, less sweet and gentle, but more intense, than 
that of Heywood. He has in Old Fortunatus passages of the 
richest imaginative poetry; yet he can be both tedious and un- 
savory in the highest degree. Since Dekker’s best work was 
done with one and sometimes two collaborators, he presents for 
critical analysis a problem of considerable difficulty. 

Dekker was fond of drawing the characters of women. In 
Westard Hoand Northward Ho, where he worked with Webster, 
he has given a lively, if not a very moral, picture of the pranks 
of London citizens’ wives. Old Fortunatus and The Son's Darl- 
ing are more noticeable for poetry than for character-drawing, 
at any rate so far as women are concerned. In Satsromastix the 
romantic plot contains at least one charming scene. Formiella 
in Match Me in London is gentle and graceful. And the port- 
rait of Alphonsina in 7he Wonder of a Kingdom is lively and 
vigorous, as appears in her concluding speech :— 

Let woman ne’er love man, or if she do, 
Let him ne’er know it, make him write, wait, woo, 


Court, cog, and curse, and swear, and lie, and pine, 
Till Love bring him to death’s door, else he’s not mine.' 


In the Virgin Martyr Massinger’s hand was, I think, pre- 
dominant, although some beautiful scenes bear Dekker’s fiery 
seal. Zhe Roaring Girl is a rough, but curious, study on an 
odd mixture of masculine and feminine traits, founded on an 
actual historical character. 

The Shoemaker's Holiday—mainly, doubtless, the work of 
Dekker—is a pleasant picture of domestic life, with many 
touches of pathos. The chief figure is the jolly shoemaker, 
Simon Eyre; but there are two attractive women, Rose and Jane, 
their very names having a sweet homely English savor. Ralph, 





1Wonder of a Kingdom, V. 
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the husband of Jane, having ‘‘gone to the wars in Flanders,’’ 
the young wife is wooed by Hammon, a gentleman singularly 
unfortunate in his love affairs. He comes to her one day as she 
sits working in her shop. While watching her, he confides his 
love to her in the beautiful, glowing language Dekker under- 
stood so well :— 


One only look hath seemed as rich to me 
As a king’s crown, such is love’s lunacy.” 


Jane, however, receives him coolly. He urges his suit and at 
length produces a letter from a friend across the water, giving 
a list of the killed in the campaign. Ralph is among them. 
To his astonishment the lady receives her suitor none the better 
for this; and when he insists, she cries impatiently :— 

For God’s sake leave me! 

Hammon: Whither dost thou turn? 
Forget the dead, love them that are alive, 


His love is faded, try how mine will thrive. 
Jane: ’Tis now no time for me to think on love. 


At length, wearied out with his obstinacy, she gets rid of him 


thus: — 
Nay, for God’s love peace! 


My sorrows by your presence more increase. 
Not that you thus are present; but all grief 
Desires to be alone: therefore in brief 
Thus much I say and saying, bid adieu: 

If ever I wed man, it shall be you. 


More than satisfied, Hammon desists for the moment; but 
finally he succeeds in obtaining Jane’s reluctant consent and 
everything is prepared for the wedding, when, lo, to the con- 
fusion of this ill-starred young man, Ralph appears, having left 
only a leg in Flanders, and demands his wife. Hammon pas- 
sionately calls upon her to cleave to her new love; but Jane 
remains faithful :— 

Whom should I choose? Whom should my thoughts affect 

But him whom Heaven hath made to be my love? 


Thou art my husband and these humble weeds 
Makes thee more beautiful than all his wealth. 





*The Shoemaker’s Holiday, 1V, 1. *Tbid., 1V,1. *Tbid., 1V, 1. 
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Therefore I will but put off his attire, 
Returning it into the owner’s hand, 
And ever after be thy constant wife.® 


Poor Hammon objects; but, finding circumstances too much for 
him, bestows twenty pounds on the happy couple as a peace. 
offering, and vows to engage in no more matrimonial adventures, 
In The Witch of Edmonton Dekker worked with Rowley and 
Ford. The beautiful story of Thorney, Winnifred, and Susan, 
begun by Ford, is continued mainly by another hand, Rowley’s, 
I imagine; but Dekker may well have had some share in it. 
Thorney, having married Winnifred secretly, is forced by his 
father to marry Susan. Then, to extricate himself, he kills her 
and tries to shift the murder off on someone else. The char- 
acter of Susan is treated throughout with exquisite tenderness. 
Soon after their marriage she pours forth her love to Thorney 
thus wonderfully :— 
You, sweet, have the power 

To make me passionate as an April day ; 

Now smile, then weep ; now pale, then crimson red: 

You are the powerful moon of my blood’s sea, 


To make it ebb or flow into my face, 
As your looks change.® 


Later, there is a scene between her and Winnifred, who, dis- 
guised as a page and therefore unknown to Susan, is about to 
accompany Thorney on a journey. Winnifred inquires whether 
Susan is jealous of her husband and offers to keep watch over 
him :— 

Susan: Sayst thou so? 


I would thou hadst a woman’s bosom now: 
We have weak thoughts within us.” 


Thorney enters and Susan takes leave of him with the reluct- 
ance of an ill-divining soul. She begs— 


That I may bring you through one pasture more 
Up to yon knot of trees ; amongst those shadows 
I'll vanish from you, they shall teach me how.* 





5Jbid., V, 2. Tbid., 111, 2. 
The Witch of Edmonton, il, 2. ®Jbid., III, 2. 
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She does indeed vanish from him among the shadows. Carried 
away by a momentary impulse, he stabs her and she dies with 
an angel’s pardon on her lips:— 

Now Heaven reward you ne’er the worse for me! 


I did not think that Death had been so sweet, 
Nor I so apt to love him.® 


The comedy of Patient Grissil, by Dekker, Chettle, and 
Haughton, is founded on the well-known Griselda story of 
Chaucer and Boccaccio, and is unsatisfactory in its main outline, 
at any rate, to modern taste. The patience of Grissil seems un- 
reasonable, and much more so is the brutal and wanton tyranny 
of the Marquis, her husband, who, having put her through long 
years of trial, complacently smacks his lips at the close of the play 
and observes :— 


That long to tame their wives, must curb them in 
Before they need a bridle; then they’ll prove 
All Grissils, full of patience and of love.” 


Dekker, however (since we are glad to attribute to him the 
Grissi] portion of the play), contrives to give unusual tender- 
ness and sweetness to his heroine. She seems to bea sort of 
ideal picture of what is gentlest in womanhood, and we bear 
her submission to her crue] husband more easily because she 
yields not wholly out of a feminine adoration of him, but rather 
from a proud sense of the dignity of her own virtue, too pure 
and too serene in itself to care for outward scorn or humiliation. 

In the beginning of the play the Marquis condescends to 
marry Grissil, in spite of her lowly position; but, what is already 
charmingly characteristic, she is neither dazzled by his rank nor 
flattered by his affection and does not wish to marry him. 

After they have been some time established at Court the Mar- 
quis begins his deviltry. First he banishes Grissil’s father and 
faithful servant. She weeps for them, yet, if truth were told, 
she envies them secretly :— 


In your old cottage you shall find content. 
Mourn not because these silks are ta’en away ; 
You'll seem more rich in a coarse gown of gray." 





*Jbid., 11,3. “Patient Grissil (Shak. Soc.ed.),V,2. "J/déd., IIL, 1. 
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Her inhuman husband then deprives her of her children; but 
with a mother’s instinct she rebels, comes to them secretly, and 
persuades the attendant to let her take one in her arms:— 


O, this is gently done! This is my boy, 

My first-born care; thy feet, that ne’er felt ground, 
Have travelled longest in this land of woe, 

This world’s [wide] * wilderness, and hast most need 
Of my most comfort.” 


Her trials have only begun. She is next driven from the Court 
and sent back to her father; but fortunately she has her children 
with her. There is a lovely scene at this point, in which we see 
Janiculo watching over his grandchildren :— 


Lay them both softly down, Grissil, sit down. 
Laureo, fetch you my lute. Rock thou the cradle. 
Cover the poor fool’s arm. 1'\l charm their eyes 
To take a sleep by sweet-tuned lullabies. 


Song 


Golden slumbers kiss your eyes, 
Smiles awake you when you rise. 
Sleep, pretty wantons, do not cry, 
And I will sing a lullaby: 

Rock them, rock them, lullaby. 


Care is heavy, therefore sleep you, 
You are care and care must keep you. 
Sleep, pretty wantons, do not cry, 
And I will sing a lullaby. 

Rock them, rock them, lullaby." 


But thy are not free from their torments even here. The 
Marquis now sends a servant to take the children away. Grissil’s 
friends protest; but she submits to this also, yet with a cry of 
anguish that is sublime :— 


. . . . Good father, help me 
To guard my dear lord’s servant from this place. 
I know he'll do my pretty babes no harm, 
For see, Furio looks gently. O, get thee gone. 
Pity sits on thy cheek; dut God can tell 
My heart says my tongue lies. Farewell, farewell.” 





12 The metre seems to require some such word. “Jbid., IV, 2. 
3 Jbid., IV, 1. bid, IV, 2. 
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Apparently a number of years elapse, as before the next scene 
the children have time to grow up. The Marquis, however, 
finally sends for Grissil to come to Court and witness his 
marriage with someone else. Under this pretence peace and 
harmony are at last established; and it is the greatest tribute 
to Dekker’s art that he can make us for a moment tolerate 
Grissil’s forgiveness of the Marquis. But when she says:— 


.... Adversity 
Dwells still with them that dwell with misery, 
But mild content hath eased me of that yoke; 
Patience hath borne the bruise and I the stroke *— 


we feel that she knows as well as we do that she is a whole 
heaven superior to the brutal imbecile who has tormented her 
and that she can afford to pardon him. 

The character of Bellafront in Zhe Honest Whore, by Dekker 
and Middleton, is comparatively well-known through the critic- 
ism of Hazlitt and Lamb. Bellafront is as different as possible 
from the ideally perfect Grissil,—a creature of the earth earthy, 
one of the most realistic figures in the Elizabethan drama, yet 
not all unlovely, inasmuch as she represents the transformation 
from unconscious vice to conscious virtue, wrought out by suffer- 
ing. There are two parts in the play. In the first Bellafront 
is represented at the beginning as entirely wayward, wanton, 
and careless, decked out with cheap adornment, coming at the 
beck and call of every man. Hippolito, who is absorbed in the 
memory of his love, Infelice, supposed by him to be dead, is 
brought into contact with Bellafront. She falls in love with 
him and tries to win his affection; fails, and, partly by the 
force of his reproaches, but more by the strength of her love, is 


‘induced to change her life. No sooner does this take place than 


she casts off her old lover, Matheo, with all the impetuosity of 
her nature. She then once more seeks to move Hippolito; but 
he cannot be turned from Infelice. At the close of Part I. 
Hippolito recovers his lost love and Bellafront is rather un- 
satisfactorily married to Matheo. 

In Part II the development of Bellafront is admirably carried 
on. Having seen her at first utterly unregenerate and having 





6 /bid., V, 2. 
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witnessed her conversion, we now watch her doing penance in 
a marriage almost entirely loveless and unfortunate. Matheo 
is a thriftless, gambling ne’er-do-well, bound to fly high at any 
cost. He has an odd, worthless affection for his wife, too, 
She shall have gowns and silks, he says. But she ‘‘cares not 
for gay feathers.’’ Poor Bellafront! Gay feathers were all she 
dreamed of once. Now she has has no thought but to keep her 
wild companion from his godless ways and to live quietly. 

More admirable than even the study of Bellafront is the 
portrait (in the Second Part) of Orlando Friscobaldo, her 
father, so beautifully analyzed by Hazlitt. Orlando has not 
seen his daughter since she abandoned him years before; but 
now, hearing of her misery and repentance, he comes to visit 
her in disguise and to examine for himself her situation and her 
relations with her husband. There is a poignant pathos in the 
scenes between the three, Bellafront striving to keep the two 
men at peace and unconsciously revealing the ‘‘depths of that di- 
vine despair’’ which is all along refining and ennobling her nature 
till it gains a sweetness of self-sacrificing womanhood almost as 
beautiful as Grissil’s, though cast in so different a mould. One 
more trial awaits her. Dekker makes Hippolito, whom we 
have seen carried into the seventh heaven of ideal devotion to 
his Infelice, now that he has obtained her, grow a little weary. 
And behold, after having lectured Bellafront so solemnly and 
morally and converted her, he comes himself and solicits the 
affection which before he had scorned. Truly, other Eliza- 
bethans besides Shakespeare knew the heart of man. The 
situation is a magnificent one. I could wish that Dekker had 
treated it a little more humanly, with less apparatus of rhetor- 
ical argument. Yet the speeches of Bellafront are surpassingly 
beautiful. All ends as it should end. The play, even leaving out 
of account the exceedingly dull underplot, is chaotic enough, as 
is usual with Dekker, but it remains his masterpiece for that 
lightning-like revelation of the recesses of the human soul which 
makes him a great artist at the somewhat rare moments when 
he attains it. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 




















VINO DI ORVIETO 


There come perfect hours in a lifetime, and it were ‘‘a sullen- 
ness against nature’ to make no record of them. Towards 
the end of April, called by the sweet season of the year from the 
bewildering noise, the dirt, and the danger of Roman streets, 
and weary of that impression with which Rome sooner or later 
burdens the mind, we wandered forth to seek change and refresh- 
ment of spirit. Free as birds on the wing, we passed several 
towns that seemed to beckon to us from airy heights above the 
valley of the Tiber, and came to rest only when we had reached 
the foot of the great rock on which stands Orvieto. It was there 
we spent our perfect hours. 

Staring from the railroad platform up to the mountain-top, 
it seemed unlikely that we should ever arrive without wings, but 
a little car of the funicular or switchback variety solved the prob- 
lem, and in a few minutes we were a thousand feet above the 
plain. The town wall lay yet some distance beyond, and to this 
fact we were to owe a pleasant acquaintance with a fellow-trav- 
eller; for when the omnibus that met the car had been filled to 
overflowing with ladies and a young fellow of a breed not noted 
for good manners, I found myself left behind with an elderly 
Englishman, who, like myself, had not cared to scramble for a 
seat. I knew by the look of him that he would not, and also 
that we should enjoy a walk and talk together. One meets in 
travelling agreeable people of almost every nation, but in my 
experience none more attractive than the English. They are 
seldom in a hurry, or selfishly pushing and elbowing, or too 
offish and suspicious to engage in conversation. And they 
are by far the best informed travellers to be encountered any- 
where—not so full perhaps of guide-book directions as the 
Germans, but much richer in personal experience. The Eng- 
lish are at home in the world, and bring with them, wherever 
they go, the quiet, self-respecting, yet friendly, manners of their 
own country. The French, if they ventured in any considerable 
numbers beyond their own frontiers, would, no doubt, add much 
to the social pleasures of travel; but they stay at home. The 
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result of our ‘‘Anglo-Saxon calm’’ was that both our parties 
had the good fortune to be turned away from the principal hotel 
and were therefore obliged to go to the Albergo della Posta, 
This quaint hostelry is situated in a back street so narrow that 
persons walking in it could hardly escape being crushed against 
the walls if a large vehicle were to go through it at the same 
time. But once inside the inn, there is space enough and to 
spare. The entrance-hall is a large vaulted room, with a door 
opening on the right into a clean little restaurant, a passage at 
the back leading past an enormous kitchen, lined with brass 
pots and pans, to a bright garden, and on the left a stone 
staircase winding away to the mysteries of the upper floors. 
Of good augury was the fact that the proprietor and his 
servants were content to address us in their own beautiful 
language and did not inflict upon us that painfully acquired 
and seldom copious English or French, or that absurd mixture 
of English, French, and German, which hampers the speaker 
and robs the guest of his own perhaps equally bad Italian. 

We decided to inspect our quarters briefly and then go at 
once to the cathedral while the afternoon light was at its best; 
but the house proved to be so picturesque that we were fain to 
linger in it. The back windows looked upon an irregular court, 
in the sunny depths of which lay the garden we had seen from 
the entrance hall. Little effort had been made to beautify the 
court; yet it was very pretty and romantic. The glittering 
whitewashed walls of the inn, with arched galleries, ran along 
two sides of it, and on the remaining sides were the irregular 
gables of other buildings, with flowers growing in pots on the 
window-sills and wild plants blooming where they had struck 
root on the cornices and among the tiles, and cats asleep on 
ledges, and an old woman hanging out clothes to dry on a flat 
roof, and a tinkling fountain casting jets of water into a pool 
where goldfish floated in absurdly majestic circles, and at the 
back of all a grand tower of dark stone with an immense clock- 
face near its top. Rooks or crows, or some other birds of the 
black-coated, cawing kind, were dodging in and out of holes in 
this medizval structure and flashing in the sunlight. It had no 
other openings in the side that was visible from where we stood, 
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and, with its hundred feet of vertical] wall, was the more impres- 
sive for being so monotonously plain. In spite of its evident 
antiquity the lines of its courses and the edges of its corners 
were perfectly sharp. We felt that it had been built for defence 
and not originally for the peaceful purpose of holding a big clock. 
Along the galleries we could see into the cell-like bedrooms, 
which were flooded with light like certain interiors by Hooghe 
and Gerard Dou. Our own room, too, was truly conventual, with 
walls three feet thick and a simplicity and severity of aspect 
that were quite remote from the ornate mouldings and frescoes 
of many Italian hotels. We made up our minds that the Albergo 
della Posta had once been a monastery and the courtyard a 
cloister. 

The bell in the tower striking five mellow notes as we stood at 
our window, we turned away, not without reluctance, to visit 
the cathedral. We found the streets paved evenly from wall to 
wall with broad smooth flagstones, and quite clean. There 
were few people astir, and we saw no motor-cars, and indeed 
scarcely a vehicle of any kind. After Rome, in whose narrow, 
twisting streets the danger of being run over is very great and 
the uncertainty about which way foot-passengers will turn is a 
constant annoyance, this was Arcadian peace. There appears 
to be no rule of the road for people afoot in Italy. It was so in 
Dante’s time, for he mentions as a rare bit of ingenuity the fact 
that during the papal jubilee of 1300 such a rule was enforced 
temporarily on the bridge of St. Angelo because of the great 
throng. He declares also that it was a permanent arrangement 
in one of the circles of Hell; from which we may infer that the 
Italian mind abhors this first principle of municipal order. 

Walking thus, free to use my eyes for pleasure rather than 
safety, I presently beheld a glory in the air before us. Above 
the dark mass of clustering houses rosea triangle of shining gold, 
held in position, as it were, by the firm azure of the sky. Turn- 
ing to watch the effect on my companion, I saw her face catch 
the glow and reflect it in a smile of gladsome wonder. After the 
ugliness of nearly all the churches in Rome—ugliness, heaviness 
and incongruous setting—the first glimpse of this brilliant 
architectural jewel gave us a sense of joy and freedom. It was 
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in sooth a glorious vision that burst upon us when we turned 
into the square before the west front. The cathedral stands 
in a clear, open space, untouched by any other building. The 
eye, as it passes round its walls to left and to right, leaps away 
to mountains many miles distant or to the vault of heaven. 
The walls of the structure were laid in alternate courses of 
black basalt and white limestone. It speaks much for the gen- 
eral harmony of the work and the splendor of the Italian atmos- 
phere that this audacious feat has succeeded, and no doubt time 
has softened what must at first have been a too violent contrast, 
by turning the white to yellow and covering the black witha 
patine of greenish grey dust. Nevertheless, some observers find 


it too sharp for their taste, although it is here more toned down 


than in the sister cathedral of Siena. The world of art can 
well afford to keep gratefully two such bright jewels, even 
though, or just because, they produce an effect totally different 
from the religious awe that emanates from York Minster or the 
miracle of Chartres. They are, among the ‘‘many mansions”, 
a peculiar and precious pair. 

Except for this gayety of color-design, the side-walls are 
exceedingly plain. There are no disengaged or flying buttresses, 
and over many square yards of surface there are few windows 
and these not large. Nothing is more destructive of architec- 
tural impressiveness than a superfluity of openings, and the 
small proportion of them here lends an air of grave dignity 
to this church, which in some respects is surpassingly gorgeous. 
The facade, notably, is the very reverse of those Old Gothic 
fronts that awe the beholder in northern countries. There is 
no mystery about it, no suggestiveness of anything beyond the 
power of human expression. The artists who planned and exe- 
cuted it were sure of themselves and of their theology, accom- 
plished in the ways of this world, and perfectly confident about 
that other world which it was their business to make clear to 
men’s eyes. The design is simple, the details are distinct, the 
colors as rich as possible. On the lower part, where they can be 
easily seen, are innumerable sculptured figures, representing 
Biblical stories and ecclesiastical legends, in particular the sepa- 
ration of good and bad people on the day of judgment. It was re- 
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assuring to observe that the good outnumbered the bad in the pro- 
portion of about ten to one, an unusual! liberality for a medizval 
work. 

No further relaxation of theological fury is shown, however, 
in the character of the picture. The damned are being clawed 
and bitten by demons, in a scene which reminds one of a horri- 
ble episode in the /nferno of Dante, who was a contemporary of 
the pupils of Niccolo Pisano, who carved these vivid reliefs. The 
portals are formed in part of slender columns studded with glit- 
tering mosaic, the small green and red stones being individually 
visible a hundred yards away, so bright they are. Narrow, flat, 
vertical surfaces, equally adorned with mosaics in most ingenious 
geometrical patterns, lead the eye upward to the three pediments, 
one representing the nave and the others the side aisles. Here 
is the most burning splendor, for here are three superbly bril- 
liant triangular spaces blazing with blue and gold and crimson, 
in which are depicted the Baptism of Christ, the Annunciation, 
and in the central and highest picture the Coronation of the 
Madonna. In these lively paintings is no dim uncertainty, 
no groping after the unknown, no feeling even that the figures 
and the stories are symbolical; all is firm conviction, both in 
regard to the dogmas and to the legends with which they were 
associated; indeed, the dogmas themselves and whatever moral 
instruction they may be supposed to convey are lost sight of in 
the concrete presentment of ‘fact’. 

We sank in perfect content upon the stone bench that runs 
along the houses on the opposite side of the square, studying 
this wonder till the westering sun had ceased to illumine the 
lower parts. Then through the central doorway, which was 
wide open, we entered the nave. After the gaudy and crushing 
chaos of bronze and gilt at St. Peter’s and many other Roman 
churches, it was a great pleasure to find the interior severely 
plain. It was airy, too, and luminous. Swallows were darting 
along the ceiling as if in token of this naturalness. The walls of 
the choir and transepts are covered with frescoes by Fra Angelico 
and Signorelli, but we reserved them for morning light and re- 
turned to the warmer air outside. The grassy close (an unusual 
feature in Italy) on the north side of the cathedral is bounded 
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by a row of plain dwellings coated with a grey plaster, in which 
the age-long growth of minute lichens has produced a rusty 
brown agreeable to the eye and harmonizing well with green 
shutters, the only wooden objects in sight. Several infants 
were toddling about in the grass that grew irregularly over the 
acre or two of ground, and swallows, perhaps younger but much 
more agile, were swooping and twittering not far above their 
heads. Two schoolboys, who were even lovelier than the cathe- 
dra] or the blue sky, approached us with modest looks and hesi- 
tating steps and asked if we had any foreign postage-stamps to 
spare. They were making collections, they said; and we were to 
find in the course of our sojourn that all the boys of Orvieto were 
smitten with the same craze. When our little friends heard we 
were Americans, their eyes glistened: they needed American 
stamps very particularly, for Uruguay and Bolivia were still lack- 
ing in their collections. It was hard for them to grasp the state- 
ment that, though Americans, we were not from Uruguay nor 
Bolivia. At their polite request, we took their names and ad- 
dresses, and they shall hear from us when we have rare stamps. 
I also cut off some Greek stamps from my passport for them. 
When they saw the photograph which disfigures it, the boys 
held their breath and whispered ‘‘Mussolini’’ ; from which sev- 
eral inferences may be drawn, the ever-present expectation of 
seeing the dictator’s picture, for one, and also that he is no 
beauty. The Orvietans themselves are handsome, as a rule, 
with fine regular features and ahigh color. Bidding farewell to 
the boys proved superfluous, for we met them again and again, 
until the acquaintance ripened into that quick friendship which 
is possible between grown people and children. They told us 
about their school and their lessons, ard showed us their books, 
and talked about the nations of the earth and the stamps thereof. 

An Italian town preserves a distinct rhythm. If you go out 
early in the morning—and nine o’clock is early—you find the 
shops not yet open, and the street-corners occupied by bronzed, 
solid-looking farmers, trading, no doubt. Then from about ten 
till one the ordinary shopping of the day is transacted. For the 
next three hours the streets are empty; stores and offices are 
closed; people are eating and taking their siesta. From four 
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to six the place swarms with children, and from six to nine the 
ladies and men of leisure and all others, in fact, who are not 
kept in by some overpowering necessity, come forth and stroll. 
This rhythm was exactly preserved at Orvieto during our stay. 

Whether we went through the streets in the early hours or 
the late, when peasants were selling vegetables, fruit, and flow- 
ers, or when the fashionable townsfolk were engaged in public 
sociability, we were struck with the distinctness and similarity 
of facial type. It appeared frequently in perfection among chil- 
dren of both sexes and among women. Its characteristics were 
sweetness of expression, a refinement of feature that seemed to 
speak of intellectual capacity, and the rich tints that betoken 
health. These Umbrians are perhaps more vigorous and robust 
than the Tuscan mountaineers who come into Sienaon a feast day. 
Blue eyes and fair hair are less common here than in the regions 
about Pistoia. The soft black eyes of the Orvietans glow with 
a splendor reflected from ruddier cheeks, burnt by a slightly 
warmer sun and fanned perchance by a steadier wind. The Ital- 
ian peasants, as a class, are, I think, the finest-looking human 
beings in the world, not merely as objects pleasing to the eye, 
but because their faces and figures betoken grace, frankness, 
intelligence and goodwill. This is more than I can say for the 
so-called middle class or dourgeotste, who constitute the bulk of 
the urban population, or for the less easily defined and far less 
numerous upper class. The best one can say for Orvieto is that 
her people nearly all look like peasants. This is high praise. A 
book, rich with illustrations, might be written, and should be 
written, on the Peasantry of Europe. Its author would, I be- 
lieve, find it possible to maintain that the peasants in general 
surpass the rest of the population in health, beauty, manners, 
morality, industry and happiness, and eminent among them all 
would stand those of Italy. 

I have mentioned the almost total absence of motor nuisances 
inthis mountain town. The great god Gasoline is not worshipped 
there, and men lead safe and quiet lives. In one or two other 
ways also we were reminded of the Golden Age, before the 
world, and especially America, became standardized. The old 
handicrafts are still practised in Orvieto. The saddler in his 
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little shop plies the awl and waxed cord on horse-collars and 
breechings; the shoemaker, not yet a mere cobbler, sticks tohis 
last; the tailor can be seen through his open door sitting cross- 
legged on the table; coopers, amid shavings and barrel-staves, 
wield the draw-knife; cabinet-makers plane and fit and polish 
bureaus and desks and elegant little boxes; we saw in the cav- 
ernous depths of a vast basement an old woman at the loom; we 
stumbled upon two men and a boy twisting long lines in a rope- 
walk; and what made us most homesick for the vanished life 
of our childhood was a little shop where two men were building 
a carriage. Is there any small town left in America, I wonder, 
where all these pleasant old trades are still pursued as household 
industries? 

Our last evening in Orvieto was spent in circumambulating 
the walls. Not trusting entirely in the vertical cliffs within 
whose unbroken circuit the pre-Roman Etruscan tribe once clus- 
tered, the Romans, who called the town Urbs Vetus, and their 
medizval successors, crowned the edge of these precipices with 
a wall of stupendous masonry. We found ourselves at sunset in 
a particularly secluded angle of the wall. It was an irregular 
area, hemmed in on the west by a parapet over which we looked 
into an appalling abyss, and shut off on the south by two black 
ancient houses and on the east by a neglected church. A woman 
sat spinning with a distaff at the door of one of the houses, and 
three of her neighbors stood beside her in loud debate. We 
gazed out over the vast gulf of air to the mountains that rimmed 
the horizon, noting the white farmhouses scattered like dice over 
the dim plain below, and here and there a monastery, with its 
belfry and cemetery and group of cypresses. A tremulous 
purple flood seemed rising from the depths, as if presently to 
fill the valley and brim over into the world of light outside. 
The little church behind us was not glorified by the sunset 
blaze, but only made to look disconsolate in its forlorn and squalid 
setting. Some touch of faded nobility in its face invited us to 
enter. A shabby interior it seemed at first, but, as our eyes 
grew accustomed to the gloom, we perceived many signs of 
ancient and outworn beauty. Through the whitewash that cov- 
ered the walls and columns old frescoes faintly smiled, old faces 
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vivid still, and doubtless preserving the features of originals who 
lived ages ago in Orvieto, were struggling once more against 
oblivion in those few moments when the beams of the setting 
sun came level through the door which we held open. We turned 
away slightly depressed. 

We were not depressed, but much exalted, upon leaving Or- 
vieto the next day, for we felt that we had been happy there, and 
were old enough to know the value of such a vintage and the 
folly of draining the cup to the dregs. It was mid-afternoon 
when we climbed into a cross-country autobus, in the Piazza, 
having decided to go over the mountains to Perugia by this 
means rather than by railway. A young Danish painter whom 
we had met at the inn chanced to be sauntering past with his 
easel and canvas on his back, and stopped to say, in slow pleas- 
ant tones: ‘‘Fare-you-well!’’ And then came a delightful sur- 
prise: it was two hours before we lost sight of Orvieto. We 
sank into the valley of the Tiber, and thought we had seen the 
last of those cliffs and towers; but anon we were climbing the 
eastern wall of the valley, and—‘‘Look,’’ we said, ‘‘there is Or- 
vieto still!’’ The three sharp triangles of the facade of the 
cathedral were unmistakable, and so was our clock-tower, where 
we knew the rooks were talking. Half an hour later, from a yet 
loftier point, a turn of the road brought the little city in sight 
again, and, although miles away, we recognized it plainly. 
Once more, and twenty times more, as we climbed towards the 
line where the snows of March had but recently melted, we saw 
our friendly town, and ‘‘Fare-you-well!’’ it seemed to cry. At 
last, just before we crossed the divide and began to rush down 
into San Vengano, we caught one more glimpse: ‘‘There it is! 
There it is still! Fare-you-well, Orvieto!’’ 


GEORGE MCLEAN HARPER. 


Princeton University. 











A WISDOM FROM THE DEAD 


Slowly all-devouring earth 
Obliterates my death and birth, — 
Creeping cannibal of clay, 

Wastes and crumbles me away. 


All-devouring, for he feeds 

On the fanes of countless creeds, 
On prison-walls and palace-towers 
And the immeasurable hours. 


Thou that movest overhead, 
Mark a wisdom from the dead: 
I have learned, dissolving here, 
Man’s sole enemy is fear. 


My whole life long I was afraid, 
Doubted, hesitated, prayed, — 
A minim lost within a maze 

Of dusty and deceitful days. 


Sorely worn I wandered till 
Down I sank and lay right still, 
Believing in my quiet bed 

It was better to be dead. 


No. Light from heat, and peace from pain! 
Ah, friend, were I to live again, 

Fate I should face with stoic brow; 

But I must pass to silence now. 


We are. We cease. We shall not be. 
Change only is eternity ; 

And good and evil, sweet or strange, 
Are changing ministers of Change. 


NicHOLAS NORMAN. 














A MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


George Moore, an Irish sybarite dwelling in Ebury Street, 
London, is not the only figure who might be said to fit our title. 

Transplantation works queer miracles in the vegetable king- 
dom, and in our literature of to-day there is nothing more re- 
markable than the collective exhibit of the three lrish 4nigrés, 
George Moore, Bernard Shaw, and—mere youth of forty-three— 
James Joyce. They write an English of superlative quality, that 
is the first point in their achievement; it would be impossible to 
name an equal number of stay-at-home Britishers who as a team 
would have a chance against them in a competition in English 
prose style. And the second point is that they are all free-lance 
Irish adventurers, exactly after the legend, such as appear to 
have been sent out into the world by Heaven for the purpose of 
having sport out of stupider folk, and especially muddling Eng- 
lishmen. 

Not but that, with so much in common, the three are as 
various as in the circumstances they could well be. Mr. Shaw, 
for example, is a moralist. He is an Irishman of only two or 
three generations standing; that was enough to ease him of the 
obligations of English fealty, and to give him the wit and sting 
that are acquired at Celtic sources, but it was also just the right 
amount to intensify his Protestantism; a few more generations 
of Irish breeding and he might have been half-way Catholicized, 
as was Mr. Moore. But all his moralizing is moral with a dif- 
ference, and with, on his part, a sense of condescension to what 
the Englishman calis moral, and in fact his pose is that of an 
immoralist. Few exhibitions in profane history have been more 
monstrous than the cheery persistence with which he continues 
to play the réle of jester to the British public, and to vaunt his 
condition of unattachment. He is at least as tough as a Shake- 
spearean fool, and with something of the fool’s essential wisdom ; 
and as the play approaches the end he begins inevitably to assume 
some of the proportions of the tragic protagonists to himself. 

But even more appalling is the case of Mr. Joyce, unfrocked 
priest, proud and homeless as he tries various Continent 
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asylums. Evidently a liberated Irishman exceeds an Englishman 
in the completeness of his emancipation, but Mr. Joyce exceeds 
his fellow-Irishmen. He is inevitably a great man; his intel- 
lectual dimensions are large. His equipment in learning is 
something incredible, and by temperament he is desperate, 
His laughter is bitterer than Olympian laughter, but like the 
Delphian Apollo he elects to speak in riddles—using, tech- 
nically, the lost tongue of occultism—and only rarely descends to 
the composition of what is nearly the finest English now being 
written. 

Mr. Moore is not a man of quite such ample parts as theirs. 
And yet he, too, is persistently, unchangeably, himself, a per- 
sonality that has resisted the assimilative processes of several 
races. He does not suffer from an excess of idealism exactly, 
as they do, and as the tragic heroes do, but from an excess of 
squeamishness, of zstheticism. Mr. Joyce could be cast nicely 
in the part of Hamlet, and Mr. Shaw in the part of Lear’s fool, 
but Mr. Moore would be left on our hands, for Shakespeare has 
not remembered him; or at least it is certain that he would not 
do for tragedy. His whole career has been the pursuit of an art 
for the art’s sake, which is the same thing as saying that he is 
provided with a rather short measure of humanity. It was not 
given to Mr. Moore to bestow his love and liking promiscuously. 
The windy patriots who chanted of Kathleen ni Houlihan 
deterred him in Ireland, while in England it was the flagrantly 
decent persons and painful philosophers who are the English. 
The Boer War caught him living in London, but it was predeter- 
mined that an Irishman who had been unable to interest himself 
in the Irish question would be only disgusted beyond endurance 
by an England in its worst or most belligerent phase; and it 
was by a splendid coincidence that at this very moment he was 
thinking of returning to Dublin to make himself useful—and 
possibly conspicuous—in the Irish literary revival. Return he 
did, being both driven and called in this manner, but again he 
could not stomach Ireland. And only the other day, as we learn 
from the Conversations in Ebury Street, the intelligence came 
to him that Moore Hall, his ancestral seat, had been burnt by 
the Republicans, and it was as if the last knot had been severed. 
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At the moment, therefore, he is aging very beautifully, like an 
exotic wine too rare for the coarse local palate, in Ebury Street, 
London: a man without a country.’ 

No one with average charity will find it in his heart, however 
provoked he may be by opinions that this dandy among writers 
has expressed, to cherish resentment against one who has lived 
and written beautifully according to his lights. But if anyone 
be so hard of heart, let him read a certain one of the Conversa- 
tions, which passed between Mr. Moore and his friend Mr. 
Aubry. Says Mr. Moore:— 


Ebury street is a long, lean and lack-lustre street, and 

‘I have been thinking a good deal lately of some place where 

I might pass the last years of my life, for I would not die 
in Ebury street; Ebury street is not a place to die in. 


Accordingly Mr. Aubry descants to Mr. Moore in a succes- 
sion of lyric passages upon the temperate delights that an old man 
might enjoy in Moulins, or Toulouse, or Montpellier, or any of 
six or eight towns of Southern France, and our hard-hearted 
reader will find himself wishing that Mr. Moore’s choice may 
be attended with all the pleasures so confidently held out to him. 
But he will be surprised to learn that Mr. Moore needs an in- 
troduction to these French places, when he recalls that Mr. 
Moore spent so many of his years in France, and knew all its 
writers, and its painters as well as its writers; he will be sur- 
prised to find Mr. Aubry taxing Mr. Moore as follows :— 


I hear of you in Paris, I hear of you in Fontainebleau, 
and you once journeyed down the Loire so that you might 
write Héloise and Abélard, stopping at Tours, Blois, and 
Orleans. And that’s about all you know of France—five 
towns! 


Mr. Moore has never been domiciliated, he has never found 
his spiritual home. 

It is possible that if Mr. Moore had been born a Frenchman, 
the world would not now be remarking Mr. Moore as anything 
contrary to nature, so close is his temperament at some points 
to the French; but he happens to be Irish, and by heredity 
English, and French only by training. 
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He is a strange man of whom to have to say: ‘‘He is a figure 
in English literature;’’ for he does not express the quests and 
the satisfactions in life that are peculiarly English. Mr. Moore 
is revolted by the spectacle of a writer committing to a literary 
form his agonies, his ecstasies, his metaphysics, and his faith. 
His idea of culture is probably an idea as of a discipline that 
emancipates a man from all this folly and leaves his mind free 
to work with its highest precision on what is piquant or lovely 
on the surface of things; but it is obscene to peep under the 
surface at the monsters playing there, and it is silly to be always 
lifting the eyes to read what is presumptively written in the 
clouds. If such is his idea, it is remarkable; to reject both 
passion and metaphysics is to humble both the heart and the 
head, and rarely in English literature does there come a Caesar 
to celebrate the double triumph. So rare is Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore’s anti-philosophy is the deliberate réle which 
suits him in the practice of his art. His golden eggs come from 
a certain goose, and he feeds her cunningly on a vegetarian diet 
and water, knowing that meat and strong drink will only kill 
his goose for him. A man’s mind may be known by the nature 
of his generalizations, and Mr. Moore’s are well on this side of 
profound. There isa great deal of observation reflected in them, 
but not much thinking, for their wisdom is precisely of the 
same character as that which the old and sage maxims furnish. 
A generalization of this kind is in the words, ‘‘the instinct of 
every woman to turn to him who has witnessed her love as soon 
as she wearies of her lover.’’ The nearest approach of his to 
a philosophical generalization, perhaps, was in Has/ and Fare- 
well: thesis, that a Catholic country can never produce a lit- 
erature. But it was queer how Mr. Moore proved his thesis. 
He proved it as a schoolboy might have proved it, by going 
back into history and counting up the cases pro and con. It is 
needless to say that these historical ruminations, like every- 
thing that Mr. Moore commits to writing, were delicious 
enough. In the Conversations he devotes thirty pages to La 
Comédie Humaine, in order to conduct a brilliant and loving 
recital of some of Balzac’s piquant situations and sound works 
of psychology, excusing himself from generalizing because 
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nothing could be accomplished in that space. The rarity of 
such a performance may be grasped at once if we compare 
it with Henry James’s essay on Balzac, which is as full of 
first principles as critical works generally are. 

Mr. Moore would purify English literature of some bulky 
features which we have grown to consider as organic rather than 
as matter of excrescence, and the heroic extent of these elim- 
inations will appear when we find how some of the chiefest of 
our literary giants inspire his antipathy. In poetry, for example, 
his exclusiveness has now become notorious; he declares for a 
kind of poetry that contains nothing subjective—no more than 
does a modern realistic novel, say—-though the mortality among 
our poets which ensues upon this sort of exclusion is fearful 
to contemplate, and though his selection of ‘ pure’ English 
poems actually number far below a hundred. In fiction his 
axe falls the heaviest on Mr. Thomas Hardy. Mr. Moore 
makes out such a case against Mr. Hardy, indeed, that appar- 
ently—and this astonishes the reader until he remembers 
that Mr. Moore reports the dialogue—apparently Mr. De la 
Mare cannot make any head whatsoever against his arguments. 
Mr. Hardy, we learn, has not sufficient technique for a writer 
of fiction; and Mr. Moore’s theory does not admit the question 
of whether Mr. Hardy has anything else. 

There is some vanity behind Mr. Moore’s repeated assaults 
against Mr. Hardy, and it is natural enough. It is natural to 
feel a grievance when a man whom you regard as your inferior is 
preferred above you. It is as if Mr. Hardy were a big oak tree 
growing in a forest in which Mr. Moore is a gadding vine. The 
vine is just as old as the oak—a stout perennial, for the purpose 
of the analogy—and in any season can exhibit a foliage of much 
superior figure and texture to the oak’s, and in addition a 
blossom which the oak lacks entirely. And will you kindly 
look at the oak’s horrid knot-holes and broken boughs and 
scaling slabs of bark, and tell us if such blemishes are not too 
flagrant for artistic souls to pardon? Yet it is the habit of the 
rustics who enter the forest to exclaim on the noble beauty of 
the oak, and to pass by the gadding vine with almost not a single 
glance. For it is oak trees, after all, that are at a premium with 
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this peculiarly primitive population, and not meticulous vines, 
and the only thing left for the vine to say is: How much the 
worse for the poor vine, born out of his time and out of his place! 
The victory of the oak is so easy that he does not have to be on his 
guard against the enemy, nor need his admirers go to any great 
trouble to put themselves into postures for his defence. 

Mr. Moore suffers the fate that is suffered by Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Joyce: the fate of literary men who have no sympathy with the 
literature to which they happen to be contributing. English 
literature is what it is, and not even a brilliant Irishman can 
make an English literature all by himself. The validity ofa 
literature is of course mainly pragmatic, which is to say that 
its standing depends on its acceptability, which in turn depends 
on the degree in which it answers to the movement of the racial 
mind to whom it does the honor of addressing itself. It is not 
easy to conceive of an English literature which is both non- 
English and anti-English in its origin. 

All the same, even if Mr. Moore’s disabilities were still more 
heavily underscored in fearful warning to the gentle reader, it is 
an alluring prose which carries the burden of his heresies. His 
style will forever be a reproach to his contemporaries, who will 
have to admit that their own use of the native weapon was im- 
proved upon by the stranger. It is not that he is a master 
of the grand style, as is Mr. Shaw or Mr. Joyce; for with 
his principles he is properly suspicious of the grand style, 
in which at any moment art is likely to revert to philosophy; 
but what he achieves in the place of it is a very subtle fascina- 
tion. It will not take the grammarian a long while to fathom 
Mr. Moore’s special trick, although there will always be need 
of an artist to work it. After the notable purity and precision 
of Mr. Moore’s vocabulary comes his specialty: it consists ina 
charming confusion—which he has brought right out of Ireland, 
where it grows wild—between the co-ordinating and the subor- 
dinating connections. A _ cold-blooded Saxon chur] says in 
good logic: ‘‘I saw the lad as he was carrying a big stick,” 
where the noble Celt will say, with an effect as of incandescence: 
‘I saw the lad and it was a terrible shillalah he was carrying.” 
Mr. Moore can make a long sentence which is an astonishing 
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series of non-sequiturs, and causes the reader to receive the 
exhilarating impression of a new rhythm in the language. 
For he writes :— 


When I said that I was for some years the critic of the 
New English Art Club and the exponent of its views, I was 
led astray. I should have said that I shared that honour 
with D. S. M’Coll, a man of many parts, a Scotsman, as his 
name tells (let us be thankful he is not Irish), a Presbyte- 
rian (Jet us be thankful he is not a Roman Catholic), an es- 
caped one from the kirk (for that we must also be thankful), 
who was destined for the kirk, educated at its expense at 
some first-rate school and then at Oxford, where he took 
honours of all kinds, a brilliant Greek and Latin scholar, a 
winner of the Newdigate, and a painter of charming water- 
colours, a man of whom anything might be expected, 
some friends expecting pictures, others poems, a few so 
greedy for his fame that they hoped for both; and the kirk, 
the greediest of all, asking to be repaid the money it had 
spent upon him, M’Coll, the most honourable of men, set 
himself out to repay it. 


And he writes also:— 


The fire was now burning brightly and would do so for 
another hour, and it seeming a shame to allow so beautiful a 
fire to burn in solitude, I laid myself out in my armchair and 
abandoned myself to its warmth and to the pleasant belief 
of having said many interesting things to Mr. Husband, who 
would carry them overseas, giving attention to them now and 
then in an article ina newspaper or a review, or by word 
of mouth, treating me as if I were a flower-garden, going 
round the beds, watering-pot in hand, bringing sweet re- 
freshment to all my flowers, my tulips, forget-me-nots, 
mignonette, and some London Pride, for a border, of 
course. 


Mr. Hardy never has composed a prose sentence so artful as 


either of these. 
Joun Crowe Ransom. 


Vanderbilt University. 

















ANDREA AND LUCREZIA DEL SARTO 


The pictures of Andrea del Sarto are familiar to all, but there 
are many who have no knowledge of the painter except through 
Browning’s familiar poem. In that poem the artist is portrayed 
for us as the perfect craftsman who missed the crowning touch 
of genius because his wife had no soul :— 


But, had you—oh, with the same perfect brow, 
And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 
And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 

The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the snare— 
Had you, with these the same, but brought a mind! 
Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged 
‘God and the glory! never care for gain, 

The Present by the Future, what is that? 

Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo- 

Rafael is waiting. Up to God all three!’ 

I might have done it for you. 


But would he? Browning’s frequent explanation of masculine 
lapse is— the woman tempted him; of masculine failure—the 
woman did not inspire him. It is a poor compliment to man’s 
strength of mind and character; but letting that pass, can we 
feel as we wander through Florence in the footsteps of Andrea 
del Sarto that there is nothing to be said for Lucrezia? 

Andrea was the son of a Florentine tailor, hence the appella- 
tion del Sarto; he was born in the parish of Santa Maria No- 
vella in the year 1486 and was apprenticed to a goldsmith at the 
age of seven, whence he passed into the studio of an artist named 
Barilo. Lucrezia was born in 1490, the daughter of Bartolom- 
meo del Fede, and was early married to a well-to-do hatter, 
Carlo di Domenico Recanati, who lived in the Via San Gallo. 
She was beautiful as the morning, she was the cynosure of the 
eyes of the artists, she loved admiration, she spent her time 
in the occupations condemned by the Apostle—the plaiting of 
her hair and the putting on of fine array. 

Andrea saw and sighed, and that, no doubt, was an excellent 
spur to his art; but unfortunately for him he did not sigh in 
vain. The hatter was quite capable of looking after his charm- 
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ing young wife and had he lived the inspiration might have 
lasted; but unluckily he died, and Andrea married his widow. 
This was somewhere about the year 1515, so that Lucrezia was 
in the middle twenties; had she been a girl in her teens he 
might have been justified in thinking that he could develop her 
on his own lines; but she was a married woman, and a woman 
whom he had admired for years—why should he have thought 
that she would shed her brilliant plumes, and from a Bird of 
Paradise turn into a quiet domestic hen? 

He thought so because he was—as a French writer says— 
aveuglé par un fatal amour. His infatuation had endowed her 
with an alien glory and dowered her with virtues in which she 
was entirely lacking. When matrimony forced him to exchange 
reverential worship for a nearer and more intimate bond, the 
disappointed husband—like many another before and since— 
cursed her defects and not his own previous blindness. 

His excuse, according to Browning, for not rising to the 
heights of Raphael and Michael Angelo, is that Lucrezia did 
not urge him up and on; but if he had been a Michael or a 
Raphael nothing and nobody could have kept him back. In an 
account of the celebrated painters of the sixteenth century, 
compiled in 1681 by Filippo Baldiucci for his friend Lorenzo 
Gualtieri, the writer pays a high tribute to del Sarto’s artistic 
powers, but adds that it is not possible, nor would it be right, 
to ignore the fact that he lacked the something more (altro di 
pik) possessed by the divine Raphael and other painters of his 
altitude. 

That is his lack, the something more, Wordsworth’s added 
gleam, — 

The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream ; 


or Marlowe’s— 


One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest. 


If del Sarto had possessed this supreme gift his art would have 
gained, not suffered, from the fact that his joy in his beautiful 
wife was three parts pain. But Browning depicts him as com- 
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plaining that the fetters that bind him would have been broken 
if she had been able to supply him with the necessary driving 
power. One would like to hear her side of the matter—‘You 
knew—or might have known—what I was before you married 
me. And how can I be blamed for being what I am, seeing 
that I did not make my own nature any more than I made my 
own face?’ 

Whether the fault be Lucrezia’s or not, the fact remains that 
there is something of pathos in del Sarto’s work—something 
reminiscent of the saying of Leonardo da Vinci that faces are 
most interesting when painted beneath a troubled sky, and that 
they should be put upon the canvas at the hour of evening-fall, 
because a half-light is a perfect light. There are plaintive 
undertones in his pictures, broken chords and unfinished 
harmonies, that can be understood only in relation to the dis- 
appointments of his career. 

Vasari, the painters’ historian, was a pupil of del Sarto’s, and 
he had ample opportunities of knowing his character and his 
circumstances, as well as the capacity for judging his work. 
He says :— 

In Andrea del Sarto Art and Nature combined to show all 
that may be done in painting, when design, colouring and 
invention unite in one and the same person. Had this 
master possessed a somewhat bolder and more elevated mind, 
had he been as much distinguished for higher qualifications 
as he was for genius and depth of judgment in the Art he 
practised, he would, beyond all doubt, have been without an 
equal. But there was a certain timidity of mind, a sort of 
diffidence and want of force in his nature, which rendered 
it impossible that those evidences of ardour and animation 
which are proper to a more exalted character, should ever 
appear in him; nor did he at any time display one particle 
of that elevation, which, could it have been added to the 
advantages wherewith he was endowed, would have rendered 
him a truly divine painter. Wherefore the works of Andrea 
are wanting in those ornaments of grandeur, richness and 
force, which appear so conspicuous in those of many other 
masters. 


Vasari does not minimize Lucrezia’s faults; he speaks of her 
with the utmost frankness as vain and avaricious and intent up- 
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on entrapping the hearts of men; but it is del Sarto’s own tim- 
idity and want of dynamic power that he blames for his failure, 
and while Browning has adopted one statement and turned it to 
his poetic purposes, he largely ignores the other. 

It is from Vasari, also, that Browning derives his description 
of the craftsmanlike accuracy of Andrea, faultily faultless, splen- 
didly null; for Vasari speaks of the painter’s exquisite coloring, 
his admirably executed figures — senza errori —and adds that 
this was so well recognized by his contemporaries that they gave 
him the name of Andrea senza errori. But those who want to 
know the artist as well as his pictures must begin with the study 
of his early works—the works that were painted in the glorious 
days of his youth when errors were still possible and Lucrezia 
was still irradiated with his ‘‘own soul’s iris-bow’’. 

There are some critics who maintain that the frescoes in the 
small cloister of the Church of the Santissima Annunziata— 
Chiostro det Vott—in the softness of their coloring and the charm 
of their composition show Andrea at his best. These frescoes 
were all painted before 1510, at the same time as the Christ and 
Magdalen which was commissioned for the Augustinian Convent 
outside the Porta San Gallo. It is significant that most of his 
early work was done in the near neighborhood of the Via San 
Gallo; the fame of the lovely wife of the hatter of San Gallo had 
spread far and wide, and the young artist, as he passed to and fro 
with a roving glance that was always in search of beauty— 
whether in earth or sky or the human form—saw a vision of a 
golden head and a cheek of roses and lilies, and caught the tones 
of the low, sweet voice which lured him as the fowler’s pipe 
lures the bird to the net. 

It was in the Via della Sapienza, which leads from the Piazza 
of the Santissima Annunziata to the Piazza San Marco, that 
Andrea had his lodging, and in those care-free days there was 
no touch of the ‘greyness’ that dulls life into autumn. A 
merry company they must have been—he and his friend Francia- 
biago, who was to work with him later on the frescoes of the 
Scalzi; and the many artists who lodged near by. The fame 
of one of his exploits has come down to us: to grace some 
special festivity at the club that he and his friends frequented, 
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he prepared a marvel of culinary art—an octagonal temple with 
supporting columns made of sausages, with capitals carved in 
cheese; a pavement of squares of jelly in different colors and 
cornices of sugar with a frieze of bright-hued sweetmeats. 
Its further decoration could scarcely have met with ecclesias- 
tical approval, for he furnished it with an altar made out of 
pastry, a pulpit formed of cooked meat and a service-book of 
macaroni, the notes of music represented by pepper-corns; birds 
with widely opened beaks were dressed in surplices of fine mem- 
brane to personate the choristers, while two plump pigeons with 
red vestments of beet-root filled the réle of the clergy. But these 
gay days were soon to end; the hatter died, his widow carried off 
the artist and a new phase of his career began. 
Vasari gives the following account of the marriage :— 


There was a most beautiful girl in the Via del Gallo who 
was married toa hatter, and who, though born of a poor and 
vicious father, carried about her as much price and haughti- 
ness as beauty and fascination. She delighted in trapping 
the hearts of men and among others snared the unlucky 
Andrea, whose immoderate love for her caused him to 
neglect the studies demanded by his art, and in great 
measure to discontinue the assistance which he had given 
his parents. Now it chanced that a sudden and grievous 
illness seized the husband of this woman, who rose no more 
from his bed, but died thereof. Without taking counsel 
of his friends therefore; without regard to the dignity of 
his art, or the consideration due to his genius, he took her 
to be his wife, his love for her having more influence over 
him than the glory and honour towards which he had begun 
to make such hopeful advances. But when this news be- 
came known in Florence, the respect and affection which 
his friends had previously borne to Andrea changed to con- 
tempt and disgust, since it appeared to them that the dark- 
ness of this disgrace had obscured for a time all the glory 
and renown obtained by his talents. 


He goes on to describe the evil that she wrought in her hus- 
band’s life: the jealousy that Lucrezia aroused in him, her 
neglect of his comfort and her ill-treatment of his pupils; adding 
the significant remark: ‘‘But though he lived in the midst of 
all that torment, he counted it a high pleasure.”’ 
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It was in the Via Gino Capponi that they took up their abode. 
The house still stands, little altered since his day, and though it 
is closed to the public, the passer-by may still see the window 
from which he had his view of Fiesole and the door that stood 
open when his servants fled from his plague-infected death-bed. 
His first important employment after his marriage did not take 
him far from his home, for the buildings belonging to the Scalzi 
were near by and it was here that he painted the frescoes from 
the life of John the Baptist, their Patron Saint. The figure of 
Faith in his painting of the four Virtues—Faith, Hope, Charity 
and Justice—is a portrait of Lucrezia, and it has been said that 
he never used any other model for his female figures. The 
famous Disputa, or Conference of the Fathers of the Church 
regarding the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, commissioned by 
the Augustinians of the Porta San Gallo and now in the Pitti, 
shows her in the likeness of the Magdalen; and she is seen in 
the likeness of the Madonna with St. Francis and St. John, 
commissioned by the Franciscans for their Convent in the Via 
Pentolini, now in the Uffizi. 

This latter is one of the most beautiful of her many repre- 
sentations: a striped handkerchief, such as Italian peasant 
women wear, partly covers her rich, clustering hair and an 
exquisite rapture lights her face as the Holy Child clasps her 
with his dimpled arms; St. Francis holds his crucifix, St. 
John is penning his gospels, but the Madonna pays no heed 
to them, her whole soul is absorbed in a tenderness with which 
is mingled the reverence of adoration. 

Was it in the light of this sublimated ideal that Lucrezia ap- 
peared to her husband? The picture was painted in the first 
months of their marriage and his eyes can scarcely yet have been 
opened to the shallowness of her nature. But her incessant 
demands for money must soon have shown him that it was for 
his earnings that she valued him and not for his love. 

It was in 1518 that he was summoned by Francis I. to the 
French Court, a command that could not be refused, even 
though it parted him from his wife. His sojourn at Fontaine- 
bleau was his golden time, his flowering time. The Scalzi and the 
Augustinians had grudged him his payment and told him curtly 
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that they employed him only out of charity; but the gracious 
king treated him with all honor and showered favors upon him 
with a lavish hand. It is delightful to picture him there— 
welcomed into the society of the choicest spirits of the French 
Renaissance: Francis himself, a King of Hearts; Margaret, his 
sister, a human opal, shot with the changing gleams of genius; 
poets and musicians and painters living on terms of equality 
with princes and nobles of the land. That was his true environ- 
ment, the light and the color and the beauty of the Renaissance 
Court, the keen wit, the poetic fancy and the mystical romance 
of that world of thought and feeling that lay below the glitter 
and the gaiety. 

But Andrea was not allowed to remain in that congenial 
atmosphere; a summons reached him in the midst of his labors, 
a summons that he could not disregard. Says Vasari:— 


His wife, finding that she could not give money to her 
kindred and connections as she had previously done, wrote 
with bitter complaints, declaring that she never ceased to 
weep and was in perpetual affliction at his absence; dress- 
ing all this up with sweet words, well calculated to move 
the heart of this luckless man, who loved her but too well, 
she drove the poor soul out of his wits. Moved by all this, 
he resolved to resume his chain and preferred a life of 
wretchedness with her to the ease around him and to all the 
glory which his art must have secured him. 


Francis parted with him unwillingly and exacted a solemn 
promise from him that he would speedily return. This promise 
Andrea did not keep and henceforth his life was embittered by 
the struggle between his heart and his conscience. By a strange 
coincidence it was the figure of Faith that occupied him on his 
resumption of the interrupted frescoes in the Scalzi Cloister. 
The faith unfaithful that made him falsely true must have 
haunted him as he worked. 

It was during this period that he was engaged to decorate the 
Medici Villa, Poggio a Caiano, some ten miles out from the 
Porta al Prato. It was then, also, that he painted that picture 
of the Last Supper to which a striking story is attached. It 
was commissioned by the monks of San Salvi and although it is 
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generally considered to be inferior to the renderings of the same 
sublime subject by Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci, it is full of 
beauty and pathos. In the desperate time of the siege of Flor- 
ence in 1529, the beleaguered inhabitants cut down trees and 
levelled houses to the ground that the approaching enemy might 
find no cover. Axes and hammers had already begun their work 
on the Monastery, but when one of the walls was broken through 
the picture was revealed in all its beauty, and, struck dumb 
by the sight of it, they built up the wall again more strongly 
than before, that this one treasure—at the least—might be 
spared to the city. 

After the siege was raised and Alessandro de Medici had 
entered Florence, another calamity befell the citizens in the 
shape of an outbreak of plague. Worn in body and wearied in 
spirit, Andrea was one of the earliest of its victims. From the 
first he seems to have despaired of recovery, although he was 
only forty-two years old. 

His death was as great a tragedy as his life had been. ‘‘His 
wife,’’ says Vasari, ‘‘withdrew herself for fear of the pest, and 
his servants fled.’’ Untended he lay, and unwatched he would 
have died had not a chance passer-by, seeing that the house door 
stood wide open, gone in, and, finding that he was at the point 
of death, remained till all was over and fetched the Servite 
Brothers to carry him to his burial. Was it by accident or by 
chance that his grave was made beneath the fresco that he 
painted in the Cloister of the Santa Annunziata depicting the 
healing of the woman possessed by an evil] spirit? 

Vasari would have said that no power, human or divine, could 
cast out the evil spirit that possessed Lucrezia, and since he 
had been one of Andrea’s pupils he had a first-hand knowledge 
of his affairs. Yet it may be that her recorded dislike of the 
students who worked under her roof may have biased him against 
her, and there is certainly one incident in her life which throws 
a softer light upon her. It is said that in the year 1570, when 
her husband had long been dead, an artist of the name of Jacopo 
da Empoli was copying one of Andrea's frescoes in the Chiostro 
dei Voti of the Santa Annunziata, when an old lady passed him 
on her way to Mass, and, pausing to look at his work, told him 
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that the figure on which he was employed was a portrait of her- 
self and that she was the painter’s widow. Browning missed a 
splendid poem there—a poem that would have furnished the 
lacking complement to his Andrea del Sarto: Lucrezia in her old 
age, her beauty not lost, but intensified by the soul that now 
looked through her eyes, haunting the church that her husband 
had done so much to enrich. 

No poet has ever dealt with that incident, nor is there any 
picture that represents it. It seems strange that it should have 
inspired no artist’s brush—the portico; the handsome young 
painter, palette on thumb before the fresco; the delicate, bowed 
figure beside him; the wistful eyes fixed on the portrait painted 
by the man who had lavished upon her the wealth of his love. 
Shallow and selfish as she was, there must have been a capacity 
for better things in her nature. She refused, at any rate, to 
part with his portrait of himself, and since she kept it by her to 
the day of her death it would surely be unjust to say that she 
was altogether unmoved by the tragedy of his fate. 

That tragedy may be estimated by a comparison of this 
portrait— now in the Uffizi—with the picture in the Pitti of the 
youthful Baptist. In the pure-eyed, glowing face of the boy, 
his glance frank and free, his young brow all untouched by care, 
we see the artist as he was before the shadow fell on him, when 
his brain seethed with visions and his fingers itched to put 
them on canvas. This is how he looked before he realized that 
he, like the Baptist, must decrease while others increased, and 
that a woman would one day demand his powers, his life itself, 
as the price of her pleasures. That face of glad daring, that 
figure alert with eager vitality, form the strongest possible con- 
trast to the portrait that hangs on the walls of the Uffizi: there 
is a sadness in the eyes that look out from that later picture, 
a deep-cut line about the mouth, which show what disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment were inflicted upon him by the love 
that he had hailed so joyfully. 

And yet, bitter as were that disappointment and that disillusion- 
ment, the love endured to the end. The Virgin in the Assump- 
tion; the Madonna del Sacco—that fresco in the Chiostro di 
Cronaca which prompted Michael Angelo’s warning to Raphael 
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that there was a little man in Florence whose powers, if he 
chose to use them, #2 fara sudar la fronte; the Magdalen, beauti- 
ful in her penitence, all wear the face of the woman whom he 
adored. He forgave her much because he loved her much. 

That Lucrezia, like the Magdalen, was forgiven because she 
loved much, would be strenuously denied by her stern judges: 
yet in spite of Vasari, in spite of Browning, let us leave her 
as her husband left her—a repentant sinner, bearing that vase 
of precious balm with which love—whether given or received— 
never fails to heal the wounded spirit. 


Mary BrapForD WHITING. 


Ramsgate, England. 


SURVIVAL 


Faded gentility — 
She called it so, my northern friend: 
The cabin on the burned foundations of the Big House, 
Flowery peach-tree in front, washing behind, 
Clumps of the durable, obstinate, tall amarillis, 
And the woman, prettily greeting us: 
“IT hope you like it—you're here in the country for long?” 
Sweet mouth and welcoming eyelids. 


What could it matter to her? 

We were the veriest Hecubas. 

Why should she care—for she did —whether we liked it, 
Her and her country? 

Faded gentility — yet — 


Was the pink of the peach-petals faded? 


BEATRICE RAVENEL. 


Charleston, South Carolina. 


























FEWNESS AND TRUTH 


Some while ago, in a desultory way, I ran over the various 
answers that Pilate, if he had hada mind to, might have found for 
his famous question, What is truth? Later, I undertook to 
suggest some of the difficulties that Truth, if her scattered 
members (as Milton drew them for us) should reassemble, would 
have in this pragmatic worldly life of ours. Now it has occurred 
to me to consult a dictionary. 

Of course dictionaries contain a great deal of irrelevant matter, 
from whatever point of view you approach them: but, after all, 
are not the irrelevances more significant than strict adherences? 
The casual gives more delight than the premeditated; im- 
pertinences, like all vice, are more interesting than sober steps 
in the strait way of virtue. Along the road we advance to a 
destined end, but alongside the road grow the flowers; to left 
and right are the curious trees, the habitations of man, their 
mysteries and their gardens of dreams; and farther off rise the 
hills, sometimes mountains, where earth and heaven (as we say) 
occasionally meet. The rhetorics, I know, valiantly exhort our 
youth to cultivate the close virtues of unity and coherence. But 
do our youth heed? Nowhere is the mental wanderlust more 
apparent than in student themes (which the seventeenth century 
knew by the far truer name of ‘impositions’), where one thing 
turns to another in fine protean style, and the art of wandering 
is all the art known. And who shall determine whether the 
young spirit is wrong or right? Shall we not follow the winding 
lanes and by-paths when we can, and. . . . where we know 
not, care not, and regret not? The mature man must have a 
goal, must choose his Tyrian (or other) cynosure, and steer: but 
shall we cabin and crib the pure spirit while the trailing clouds 
of glory are still mistily by? 

So I return to Truth, as she reposes in the dictionary. Nor 
may I tarry over her neighbors, ¢rus¢ and its multiple relations; 
or, on the other side, the trygons (ichthyological or ornithologi- 
cal), the trymas (which are drupes), and many more. Ironically 
enough, there stands, in my dictionary, just above ¢ruth—and 
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what, if Pilate-wise I may be permitted another unanswerable 
question, is higher?—the sharp monosyllable ¢rut (as though 
Truth herself had stopped just short of the desired end, or as 
though some outlander, whose vocal organs are not born to the 
voiced spirant, had aimed at truth and missed by a chord’s 
breadth). This same /rut (also spelled, for great emphasis, 
pirupt) is not, as you might infer from its variant, of Egyptian 
antecedence, but true English, and is none other than our familiar 
non-royal ¢w?,—an interjection of contempt. The alphabet makes 
strange bedfellows, but we must not follow philosophically the 
implications of those contrasted ¢ru¢ and ¢ruth. 

Truth is our quarry. Therefore I pass over with a gesture the 
bracketed italics which speak of truth’s philological origins, and, 
like all philology, contain, in my dictionary, an element of 
falsehood—to enhance the irony. Truth, I read, is ‘‘the state 
or character of being true; trueness’’; and since ¢rwe has a whole 
column to itself—which for fear of being charged with vagrancy 
I leave unexplored—no doubt this is illuminating enough. I 
should have begun farther up the alphabet, although it is asking 
a great deal to expect one to forego the true-loves, truffles, 
trulls, trumps, truncheons, and trunkturtles (leatherbacks) that 
strew the way, like gins for the weak, down the long columnar 
path to truth. 

Sir William Hamilton, I find, in the twenty-seventh chapter 
of his Logic, acknowledges that ‘‘All admit that by truth is 
understood a harmony, an agreement, a correspondence between 
our thought and that which we think about.’’ This sobers one, 
for a moment; but the mind is lightened at once by Sir 
William’s quotation from Aquinas: ‘‘Veritas intellectus est 
adzequatio intellectus et rei, secundum quod intellectus dicit 
esse quod est, vel non esse quod non est.’’ Of course, St. 
Thomas was fooling a little—‘according to what the intellect 
says to be what is or not to be what is not.’ At least you find 
the literary model of Miss Gertrude Stein e¢ td genus omne 
perabsurdum. If this is intellectual truth, you admit, give me 
error. Which you have, in truth, a few lines down in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘Love is all truth.’’ But, going back a little, you per- 
ceive that Hegel, in restating the scholastico-Hamiltonian view, 
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calls this a ‘‘general and one-sided way’’ of describing truth, 
and himself hints at the circular vice of presupposing an object 
to which our conception must conform. That is, truth being 
the agreement between an object and our conception of the 
object, presto, if the object doesn’t conform change the con- 
ception to fit. This manifestly will justify and explain Shake. 
speare’s generalization or what you will. The world is verily 
all before us, and there is no reason why we should not remould 
it as near as we like to the heart’s desire. 

But philosophy was always a mystification, especially if one 
hark back to the Schoolmen, whose vermiculate questions were 
long since crucified (in a manner of speaking) and, one had 
supposed, buried by Bacon’s glorious sentence in the first Book 
of The Proficience and Advancement of Human Learning (IV, 5). 
Let us turn to something more palpable, although perhaps not less 
deadly. I read, in my dictionary: ‘‘Most gun-stocks are twisted 
over—that is to say, the toe of the butt is more out of truth 
with the barrels than with the heel.’’ This is plain enough, 
and picturesque to the last degree. But no: it throws but a 
pale light on truth, and we must push on. 

‘“‘Truth,”’ says Fairholt, ‘‘ is the highest quality of art.”” A 
mere truism. 

Nor do we progress much with Shakespeare’s ‘‘Truth is 
truth” in Measure for Measure. 

Says the once great Cudworth: ‘‘Truth is the most unbending 
and uncompliable, the most necessary, firm, immutable, and 
adamantine thing in the world.’’ But how is this to be har- 
monized with Hegel’s recognition of our malleable conceptions? 
Or was it the comparison merely that Cudworth meant to 
emphasize? Thus, following the idea logically, we might come 
to the simile ‘as soft as adamant,’ or ‘as compliable as guod intel- 
lectus dicit esse qued. . . .’ And how reconcile Cudworth with 
this ‘contingent truth’ which my dictionary, no respecter of 
persons, ideas, or even morals, thrusts before me?—Again, 
the horrible cu/ de sac. 

I like better Locke’s trope: ‘‘Fundamental truths, . . . like 
the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful and entertaining in 
themselves, but give light and evidence to other things that 
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without them could not be seen.’’ Let us embrace these funda- 
mental truths for their lightness and entertainment, but let us 
not press the figure too hard, lest the lights of heaven fade 
under the clouds of language. What, of a truth, are these lights 
of heaven? Why, of course, the stars. And what light and 
evidence do the stars give to other things else invisible? Depo- 
nent saith not. Or, perhaps, we should reckon in the moon, 
though to little profit, unless it reveals an otherwise unsuspected 
streak of sentimentality in us. Did Locke mean the sun?— 
which blots out, when it shines, all other heavenly lights, ab- 
sorbing and negating them. 

There is, thus, small hope in the philosophers; their lights do 
not illumine, their definitions are /uct a non lucendo, seeking 
to discover truth where it is not, in the zmte//ectus, in the mind 
of man. Let us leave them (and cur dictionary) a moment for 
the dramatists, and in fact those shameless immoralists of the 
post-Restoration. Says Congreve’s Valentine, who is mad 
(but only north-northwest): ‘‘I am Truth, and come to give the 
world the lie.’” What a profound sententia, with its enormous 
condemnation of the world’s deceit and falsity! And again, “I 
am Truth. . . . I have very few aquaintance,’’ bodying forth, 
almost in an epigram, mankind’s rejection of what should be 
its most cherished ideal. And how pathetic is the reply that 
little George Farquhar puts into Sir Charles’s mouth when 
Sullen says quite unobtrusively: ‘‘But, sir, I should be very 
glad to know the truth of this matter.’’ ‘‘Truth, sir,’’ answers 
Sir Charles, touching our problem lightly yet with impressive 
searchingness, ‘‘Truth, sir, is a profound sea, and few there be 
that dare wade deep enough to find out the bottom on’t.”’ 

Not the dictionaries, with their accumulation of learning, 
truly; nor the philosophers, with their shifts and untrustworthy 
similitudes; not the essayists, with their empty solemnities 
or their circumambient playfulness ;—not these are among those 
few. Against the pretence of the metaphysicians set the frank 
admissions of the dramatists. Against those who offer us their 
vain self-begotten wisdom set those who read life without a crib 
and who stagger through it without a crutch. Is it not written 
that out of the sweet shall come forth strength? Poetry, 
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drama, fiction, is truth bare and unhidden; philosophy is truth 
armored in words, speculations, conceptions of the object. In 
the mind you will not find it; in the world about us you will 
not find it; neither in the concept nor in the object. . . . but 
in the dream. Art, not copying life (which it cannot do), not 
transposing life into the key of words or tones or marble, but 
Art transcribing the dreams of man, all he knows he can never 
be, but is always longing for,—here is the habitat of Truth. 
You will not reach it by the frontal attacks of the professionals 
nor by the skirmishing of amateur thinkers nor by the scholarly 
method of parallel passages, sifting and sorting the best that 
has been thought and said. The search will not reveal it; it 
must come and it will come—by the way. The goddess flees 
under her robe of invisibility if you pursue; but she follows 
alongside the road, in the apparent irrelevances, and if you are 
wise you will snatch glimpses of her out of the tail of your eye. 
And these must suffice. Will they not? 

Return again, and finally, to my dictionary (where you will 
find also, if you need it, an explanation of my title). When we 
survey and reflect upon the cogitations of our professed guides 
or the gleanings of our lexicographers, we may well cry with 
Fletcher (and another)—as my dictionary puts it :— 


Oh, Truth, thou art a mighty conqueress! 


PAULL FRANKLIN BAuM. 


Duke University. 





























MR. YEATS AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


When supernatural events begin, a man first doubts his 
own testimony, but when they repeat themselves again and 
again, he doubts all human testimony. 


These words, occurring in William Butler Yeats’s recently pub- 
lished More Memories, explain in large part why the supernat- 
ural has played so important a réle in the man’s work. For 
there is no other English poet who has woven so consistently, 
web and woof, ground-work and pattern, the delicate, many- 
colored yarns of the supernatural. All poets, we think, are men 
of vision; but there are a few—Shelley, Blake—in whom the 
visions take on a reality, an intensity, which other men can 
never hope to understand, can only wonder at. | 

Such a poet is Mr. Yeats. From early youth he was subject to 
strange hallucinations, trance-like states, which seem invariably 
to have rewarded him with an almost inexpressible beauty. It 
is this elusive thing Yeats strives to incorporate in his verse, 
and no one has been more successful. Moving through a dim 
Wagnerian Gétterdammerung, encountering figures of strange 
and compelling beauty—angels, demons, fairy people, ancient 
Gaelic kings and queens, heroes and heroines—and over all and 
through all feeling the poet’s unquestioned faith in a soul-saving 
knowledge or intuition, which only a few men have, a knowledge 
from beyond their own minds, the reader comes to breathe in 
the great idealism that is Yeats. 


Nor may I less be counted one 

With Davis, Mangan, Ferguson, 
Because to him, who ponders well, 

My rhymes more than their rhyming tell 
Of ‘the dim wisdoms old and deep, 

That God gives unto man in sleep. 

For the elemental beings go 

About my table to and fro. 

In flood and fire and clay and wind 
They huddle from man’s pondering mind ; 
Yet he who treads in austere ways 

May surely meet their ancient gaze. 
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Mr. Yeats’s work divides itself naturally and chronologically 
into two parts. His first important work was in the field of 
lyric poetry. Later, for reasons which I shall point out, he 
turned to the drama as a more satisfactory medium of expression, 

The lyrics, which include some of the finest in the English 
language, have, almost without exception, a pervading supernat- 
uralism. In his search for that which would best express the 
Irish spirit, the worth of which he felt so ardently, he hit upon 
this spirituality, this natve hyperphysical faith, which is so 
characteristically Irish. Or did he hit upon it? Was it not, 
rather, so deeply embedded in his nature as an extremely sen- 
sitive Irishman that it demanded expression ? 

To be sure, his earliest lyrics show this to a somewhat less 
degree. They have about them the scent of the sod; they tell 
of the old fisherman remembering the time ‘‘When I was a hoy 
with never a crack in my heart,’’ the old mother blowing the 
fire of the hearth, the youth dreaming dreams of future hap- 
piness. But with these are mingled such verses as the Ballad 
of Father Gilligan, whose spirit still visited his dying parish- 
ioners, although his body was ‘‘asleep upon a chair,’’ and the 
lovely lines, Zhe Man Who Dreamed of Fairyland. 

All this time Mr. Yeats was becoming more deeply concerned 
with the fostering of a literature which should be essentially 
Irish in spirit, and at the same time be less boisterously patri- 
otic than contemporary verse by fellow-Irishmen. As he be- 
came more and more engrossed in the Irish peasantry, in their 
beliefs as embodied in folk-songs and tales, as he studied the 
ancient Gaelic mythology, he realized how vast an inheritance 
of poetic treasure was at his disposal. With his great lyric gift 
he has turned much of this into English poetry which is still 
truly Irish in spirit. 

This he has accomplished in two ways: first, by using the 
legends and tales as plots for ballads and narrative poems—and 
later plays; and, second, by extracting certain figures from the 
Gaelic mythology, and certain elements of it, and embodying 
in these his philosophy. The best examples of the former method 
are perhaps The Wanderings of Oisin, The Old Age of Queen 
Maeve, and Batle and Aillin. In the first named poem, Oisin, 
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the warrior, encounters Niamh, an immortal woman, who, for 
love of him, carries him away to the land of the ever-living. 
Yeats creates a marvellous dream-world in which Oisin and 
Niamh live for three centuries. Then the old earth-longing 
seizes the warrior, and Niamh sorrowfully lets him go. Con- 
trary to her request, he touches the earth and the spell is broken. 
He is an old man, over three centuries old—his pagan heart de- 
spising the new religion, Christianity, which to him seems to 
glorify weakness, and longing for the immortality which he has 
irretrievably lost. It is a beautiful story told with a grace and a 
music that are distinctive. There is a similar current of the su- 
pernatural flowing through the other two less pretentious, but 
equally beautiful, poems. 

There are many more poems of the other type, however. In 
these poems, which are all lyrics, Mr. Yeats has taken certain 
elements of Gaelic mythology, and made of them symbols of his 
own poetic ideas. The early lyrics are filled with references 
which are often meaningless to all save the student of Gaelic 
legend. The deer with no horns, the hound with one red ear, 
the boar without bristles, the ash-grey birds, the shadowy 
horses, and, above all, the red rose, occur repeatedly. 

A favorite theme with Yeats is the lure of fairyland, a fairy- 
land which the reader comes to feel, finally, is a symbol itself of 
the high imagery, the pure, abstract zstheticism of perfect 
poetry. Yeats would set before the reader a goal to which only 
he and a few kindred spirits can ever hope to attain. In this 
fairyland A=ngus, the wandering lover, and Edain, his beloved, 
are fairly transparent symbols. So also are certain of the crea- 
tures of romance in the love lyrics, but many are well-nigh un- 
intelligible. Mr. Yeats himself wrote :— 

For a long time symbols of this kind had for me a very in- 
tense, a very personal importance, and they are too much 


woven into the fabric of my work for me to give a detailed 
account of them, one by one. 


As time went on Mr. Yeats came to see that his art was being 
cramped by this intricate, mystical hierarchy of symbols which 
he had built up, and which even the voluminous notes and expla- 
nations fail to make palatable. For this reason he turned to 
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drama. The native mysticism of the Irish peasant he had 
elaborated and refined until it had become intellectual rather 
than emotional in appeal. The abstractness and subtlety, per- 
haps the over-refinement, of such lyrics as we find in 7he Wind 
Among the Reeds marks the close of the purely lyrical period. 
He need not have feared that he would lose his audience, for 
although not always understood, his lyrics are read and re-read 
for their unusual music, their picturesque suggestiveness, and 
their unceasing insistence on the preéminence of the spirit. 

It might seem that the supernatural in the lyrics is a mere 
shell, but such is not the case. Just as Coleridge, through 
the unearthly agencies in the Ancient Mariner, expressed his 
‘ deterministic theories, so the idealism of Yeats, but to a much 
greater extent, becomes in itself an active supernatural power, 
a power which constantly calls men to come away— 


errs where hill is heaped on hill : 

For there the mystical brotherhood 

Of sun and moon and hollow and wood 
And river and stream work out their will ; 


And God stands winding his lonely horn, 

And time and the world are ever in flight ; 

And love is less kind than the grey twilight, 
And hope is less dear than the dew of the morn. 


When we come to a consideration of the supernatural in Mr. 
Yeats’s dramatic work, we are on firmer ground; for whereas 
the supernatural has found only occasional expression in lyric 
poetry, its connection with the drama, and particularly with 
tragedy, has been very close. From Euripides, up through the 
medizval Mysteries, through Shakespeare, and in our own time 
to Maeterlinck, and to some extent Ibsen, the supernatural has 
been a favorite tool of the dramatist. 

With reference to the supernatural in tragedy, three things 
are at once apparent. The supernatural, to be effective, must 
be inevitable, pervasive. It cannot be merely decorative. The 
ghost in Ham/et is a dramatic necessity; the ‘‘sheeted dead’”’ 
that ‘‘squeak and gibber in the Roman streets’’ in_/u/ius Caesar, 
are decorative. It is apparent, in the second place, that the 
supernatural must be embodied in action. These embodiments 
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may be superhuman creatures—angels, demons—or possibly 
destiny or fate; they may be mortals who have intercourse with 
supernatural powers, such as the witches in Macbeth, or Manfred 
in Byron’s play; occasionally, too, as we have already seen, some 
great and compelling ideal becomes endowed with supernatural 
power. It is evident, finally, that the dramatic necessity of the 
supernatural can be tested by the influence it wields over the 
persons of the play. If we accept these few general standards 
we must admit that Mr. Yeats is a consummate artist in the 
use of the supernatural. 

There come at different times revivals of interest in what is 
“beyond human power’’, and these revivals are sure to find ex- 
pression in literature. In harmony with his own personal pen- 
chant, and indeed that of his race, Yeats brought to the drama 
an entirely new aspect of the supernatural. One rarely feels 
terror in the plays of Yeats. There is rather strangeness, a 
weird unearthly beauty, seldom repellent, often hypnotic. This 
is Yeats’s unique contribution. Precisely how he accomplishes 
this, it is hard to say. A closer examination, however, reveals 
something of his method. 

His plays may be divided, for convenience, into three groups. 
There are, first, the dramatizations of folk tales, like 7he Land 
of Heart's Desire, The Countess Cathleen, Cathleen ni Houlthan, 
and the more recently published Zhe Player Queen. There is at 
least one morality play, 74e Hour G/ass, and finally a consider- 
able number of plays based on Gaelic myths, such as Detrdre, 
On Baile’s Strand, The Green Helmet, The King's Threshold, 
and The Shadowy Waters. 

The Land of Heart's Desire tells of Maire Bruin, a bride and 
a dreamer, who on May Eve is called away by the fairies to the 


land— 
Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue. 


Throughout the play there isa sense of underlying mystery. The 
superstition of the peasants, the fairy child’s theft of the quicken- 
wood branch which protects the cottage against evil spirits, the 
beckoning arm, Maire’s passionate cry to the fairies :— 
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Fairies, come take me out of this dull world, 
For I would ride with you upon the wind, 
Run on the top of the dishevelled tide, 

And dance upon the mountains like a flame,— 


the mysterious voice in the woods, the entrance of the fairy 
child, the removal of the crucifix, and finally the death of 
Maire, and the triumphant song of the fairies about the house, 
—these, and many other touches give the play its pervasive 
supernaturalism. There is a constant feeling of uncertainty. We 
feel the invisible powers Jurking just without the cottage walls, 
not malignant, but mysterious and indefinite. 

In The Countess Cathleen the theme is more theological, but 
the method is the same,—a careful accumulation of details which 
in totality produce the effect the dramatist desires. A woman of 
rank sells her soul to the powers of evil, embodied in two 
demon merchants, to save her people from starvation. Her soul, 
like that of Marguerite, is saved because of her great sacrifice :— 


The Light of Lights 
Looks always on the motive, not the deed ; 
The Shadow of Shadows on the deed alone. 


It would be impossible and undesirable to catalogue all the 
details, each of which adds its contribution to the total effect. 
The first scene is a masterpiece of atmosphere secured by sub- 
tle touches. A grey hen flutters outside the door; ‘‘a woman 
met a man with ears spread out, and they moved up and down 
like the wings of a bat;’’ a ‘‘herdsman met a man who had no 
mouth, nor eyes nor ears; his face a wall of flesh;’’ two horned 
owls with human faces fly past the door. Before the reader has 
read fifty lines he is completely enveloped in an atmosphere of 
mystery, of foreboding, increasing in intensity to the end. 

Of all the plays based on Gaelic mythology 7he Shadowy 
Waters seems the most satisfying example of Yeats’s treatment 
of such themes. All are characterized by an aloofness from real- 
ity which in the folk-plays is impossible. The characters are 
spiritual, heroic, pagan, and there is never a hint of moral appli- 
cation to mar the perfect artistry. Zhe Shadowy Waiters tells of 


Forgael, who with his sailors has entered waste seas. He di- 
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rects the vessel on and on, led by the voices of the ‘‘ash-grey 
birds,’’ symbolic of departed lovers, in search of a perfect love. 
For it is love that I am seeking for, 


But of a beautiful, unheard-of kind 
That is not in the world. 


The sailors cannot understand this mystical idealism, and 
threaten his destruction, but are prevented by the magic strains 
of his harp, the harp of the wandering Atngus. A ship is finally 
encountered, and Dectora, a queen, is taken captive. Her hate 
for Forgael is flame-like, but, when she hears the strains from 
his harp, both discover the perfect ideal for which they have 
sought. Dectora, seizing a sword, cuts the rope that holds the 
vessels together, ‘‘the world drifts away,’’ and the two are alone. 

Reloved, having dragged the net about us, 
And knitted mesh to mesh, we grow immortal ; 
And that old harp awakens of itself 


To cry aloud to the grey birds, and dreams 
That have had dreams for fathers, live in us. 


Throughout the play there is a carefully worked-out contrast 
between the worldly motives of the sailors and the mystical 
idealism af Forgael. Here, as in the lyric poetry, the poet’s 
idealism is objectified, and takes on a supernatural significance 
which manifests itself in various ways. These manifestations 
are always indefinite, elusive, and seen as through a misty twi- 
light, but there is no vagueness. The symbols are transparent, 
and even the minutest detail is dramatically indispensable. 


Glancing, then, at Mr. Yeats’s plays as a whole, we find that 
the plots have, almost without exception, supernatural motiva- 
tion. Some great ideal, elevated to the position of a supernatural 
power, urges the character on and on to the ultimate conse- 
quences of his belief. In some the ideal is purely spiritual: 
ideals of love, as in 7he Shadowy Waters; or of religion, as in The 
Hour Glass. The ideal in The King's Threshold is esthetic, 
poetical; in Cathleen ni Houlihan and The Unicorn of the Stars, 
written in collaboration with Lady Gregory, it is patriotic. In 
only one play, On Basle’s Strand, dues Fate seem to be the 
motivating force. 
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The main characters, too, in every case, are inspired and led on 
by this supernaturalized ideal, and, when supernatural figures ap. 
pear, such as the angel of 7ke Hour Glass, or the gigantic figure 
of the Red Man in 7he Green Helmet, their appearance is so 
skilfully led up to that our acceptance of them is unquestioning, 

And, as to the physical accessories, all tend to intensify the 
dramatic insistence on the mysterious. An effective setting for 
The Shadowy Waters, with its dull greens and coppers, lighted 
only by the moon and an occasional glow from the harp, is in itself 
enough to put one into the desired mood before a word is spoken. 

It has been objected that a great lyric poet was lost when 
Yeats turned to the drama. The question cannot be considered 
here, but it offers an additional explanation of his success in 
the use of the supernatural. His spontaneous lyricism, or per- 
haps I should say his apparently spontaneous lyricism, for we 
know that he is a most painstaking artist, is to be found every- 
where in his plays. Lovely lyrics are indroduced, and there are 
innumerable lines and groups of lines distinctly lyrical in 
character. It is in these songs and high points of lyrical 
expression that the supernatural finds its most intense utterance, 
and it is in large part because of his unique lyrical gift that Mr. 
Yeats has been able to seize hold on the supernatural and to 
give it lasting form through the medium of poetry. He has 
never forgotten, and his admirers hope he may never forget, the 
words which he wrote as a young man:— 


Let us go forth, the tellers of tales, and seize upon 
whatever prey the heart may long for. Everything exists, 
everything is true, and the earth is only a little dust under 
our feet. 


ForMAN G. Brown. 


The North Carolina College for Women. 























JOHANNES V. JENSEN 


Danish novelists are gradually added to the rank of for- 

eign writers widely read in this country. Anderson Nexo and 
Henrik Pontoppidan have been known for some time; and now 
Johannes V. Jensen has at last begun to win recognition in 
America. Time will tell whether our reading public will agree 
with that of Scandinavia in giving him the first place among 
the Danish writers. Doubtless, views will differ on the worth of 
many of the ideas found presented in his great trilogy,’ but all 
must admit that Mr. Jensen has shown splendid courage and 
a high conception of the artist's mission in this effort to use the 
novel as a medium for portraying the slow ascent of man in 
society from the pre-glacial epoch till the close of the Middle 
Ages. 
In The Long Journey he depicts with sweeping strokes the 
early life on earth and the impressions produced on our prim- 
itive ancestors by fire, volcanoes, lightning, sudden climatic 
changes, and other manifestations of the might and majesty 
of nature,—a task that dwarfs the problems faced by poets 
dealing with the peccadilloes of the adolescent or the narrowness 
of American life. Jensen attempts, indeed, far more than a 
mere photographic reproduction of men and conditions in those 
remote times. He tries to answer age-long queries as to the 
origin of universal and deeply rooted beliefs, of vague, unsatis- 
fied longings; and his reply is that many of these were formed 
when man in awe first beheld the volcano belch forth fire and 
ashes, or when the encroaching glacier drove him from a warm 
and happy home in the north. 

Jensen’s novels may not become best sellers in this country, 
but they will be read with interest bymany. These will appre- 
ciate a small volume of essays,’ not yet translated, in which the 





'The Long Journey in three volumes: Fire and /ce; The Cimbrians ; and 
Christopher Columbus, translated by A. G. Chater. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1924. 

A stetik og Udvikling. Copenhagen, 1923. 
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author takes us into his confidence, shows us his workshop, 
wherein is found material garnered from fields far apart in time 
and space, and reveals his basic ideas and his purpose in writing 
The Long Journey. Taken together with an earlier collection 
on The Spirit of the North,’ these studies present his views on 
art and on the artist’s calling. 

Of peasant stock, Johannes Jensen was born in Jutland fifty- 
two years ago. His early life was spent among a folk whose 
ancestors have lived in the same neighborhood for thousands of 
years, leaving such numerous traces of their activities that the 
region is a veritable Mecca for archeologists. The spear-points 
and arrow-heads so often turned up by the ploughmen, aided 
the grandfather with the white flowing beard in setting the boy 
a-dreaming of days of yore. Early impressed with the antiquity 
of the race and of life in its broader aspect, Jensen soon began 
to realize that the individual human life is fleeting, small and 
unimportant in itself. It is the race that counts—a theme to 
which the novelist returns time and again. The grandparent did 
much to shape the destiny of the future writer and also serves 
as the prototype for Norna Gest, whose life spans centuries in 
The Long Journey. 

Later the study of medicine taught Mr. Jensen to look at 
life from another point of view, and that at the time when the 
theory of evolution became a popular subject for study among 
the academic youth in the Danish capital. In Darwinism he 
found a ready-to-use hypothesis, which might be applied to the 
life of man in society—thus giving him a working outline for his 
chief work. 

Among the writers of Scandinavia, his own countrymen Adam 
Oehlenschlager and Troels Lund, and the Norwegian poets 
Bjornson and Hamsun, have had the greatest influence upon 
Jensen. Ochlenschlager’s romantic treatment of the old Norse 
sagas and mythology made a strong appeal, and Troels Lund 
vivified the life in the north in the sixteenth century in such a 
way as to stimulate the imagination and arouse interest in a by- 
gone period. A half-forgotten but heroic past was brought to 





*Nordisk Aand. Copenhagen, 1gi1. 
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life in which could be found the solution of much in the present. 
Then came Bjornson and Hamsun, who each, by an abundance 
of vitality and glowing personality, seemed to the Danish admirer 
a living embodiment of the spirit of the north, with all its vigor 
and versatility. 

Mr. Jensen, as well as his countrymen, has in the past sought 
and found solace from the pain inflicted by the dismemberment 
of the Danish monarchy sixty years ago. The greater Denmark 
which once existed should be reared anew in the realm of the 
spirit. The old sagas gave him inspiration, artistic types, and a 
method for presenting his ideas. From the old myths he has 
learnt the art of story-telling; in many places in his novels one 
needs but add the traditional ‘once upon a time’ and the folk- 
tale is complete. His ‘saga’ is told with that proper amount of 
detail, richness of color, and realistic touch which have given to 
ancient folk-lore enduring life. 

With acareful hand Mr. Jensen has culled the fruits of science, 
especially those of biology, anthropology, archeology, and 
geology. But they have, he says, given him “not data, but illus- 
trations.’’ Throughout he appears as a great student of books, 
of nature, and, above all, of man. Measureless scorn he heaps 
upon the artist who relies solely upon his own moods and sen- 
sory experiences. The true poet must be an observant and dili- 
gent workman—a gatherer. And Jensen has travelled widely, 
searching for knowledge, impressions, and experience. Always 
on the watch for survivals, for that which is ancient and lasting, 
he has carefully tested both his own mental processes and those 
of others. : 

Visits to America, India, China, Java, the Levant, and other 
places have been primarily for study and research. Heisanardent 
admirer of both America and England. Here he has founda sense 
for realities, which seems to have been lost among the Europeans 
in general, and the Anglo-Saxon peoples have, in his opinion, 
carried the spirit of the north to its most resplendent victories. 
America fascinates him as the land where man within historic 
times has met and subdued nature, and here Jensen thinks that 
he sees most clearly the results of the struggle which in Europe 
took place centuries ago. Nature’s influence upon man is one 
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of his main topics. He has listened to the manifold voices of 
the tropical forest; he has tasted the solitude of the desert; and 
has stood at the foot of Mount Sinai and on the sites of many 
ancient cities, palaces, and temples. Everywhere and at all times 
he has striven to catch the spirit of the past, to find that which 
has endured. 

The material was allowed to ripen in his own mind through 
a long period, and the writing of Zhe Long Journey occupied 
about thirteen years. The novels were not written in sequence, 
and some of his views altered materially during the process of 
composition. Thus, he abandoned his original theory that the 
earliest gods were deified heroes, and arrived at the conclusion 
that the forces of nature supplied man with his first divinities. 

Mr. Jensen’s main thesis, that civilization has spread from north 
to south, will doubtless prove untenable; and many will chal- 
lenge his views on the Nordics. But this ought not to warp our 
judgment in an effort to evaluate his novels as works of art. As 
such they deserve to be read and as such they will endure when 
many ‘best sellers’ have disappeared. This Danish novelist re- 
flects more than a fleeting fancy, or the brooding, questioning, 
spirit of Scandinavia; he has touched upon deep-seated and 
widespread emotions, thoughts, and ideas in a really great 
artistic fashion. 


PAUL KNAPLUND. 


The University of Wisconsin. 
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AMY LOWELL’S LIFE OF JOHN KEATS* 


Miss Lowell’s John Keats both does and does not assume to 
do more than supplement the earlier biographies. The first and 
‘‘chief’’ reason given for its appearance is the wealth of hitherto 
largely unemployed material existing in the author’s own collec- 
tion of Keatsiana and in other American collections, such as 
those belonging to the Morgan Library; to Mr. F. Holland Day, 
of Norwood, Massachusetts; to Mr. Louis A. Holman and to 
Mr. Frank B. Bemis, both of Boston; and to Mr. William A. 
White, of Brooklyn. Miss Lowell explains that she had pro- 
mised Sir Sidney Colvin in July, 1914, when he was preparing 
his John Keats; His Life and Poetry, His Friends, Critics and 
After-Fame, to send him a list of her own materials, but that 
the outbreak of the Great War and her own serious illness pre- 
vented the redemption of the promise. 


Ican only say that Sir Sidney Colvin has most graciously 
forgiven me, and granted me his permission to quote freely 
from his book. My indebtedness to him will be found re- 
corded again and again throughout these two volumes. 


All this is, of course, entirely valid and reasonable, yet it is 
also reasonable to wonder why, so soon after the appearance of 
Sir Sidney Colvin’s book, it should have been thought necessary 
to write another, and very long, biography which covers afresh 
a great deal of the ground already carefully and capably covered 
by Sir Sidney (who is less indebted to the work of any one 
single student in this field—even Lord Houghton—than is Miss 
Lowell to him), merely in order to incorporate the not too ample 
material referred to. Any book, if the author be still able to 
undertake the task, can be revised and enlarged, and a new 
edition of the Colvin biography, in which adequate attention 
should be paid to the supplementary American material, if 





*Joun Keats. By Amy Lowell. Two volumes. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1925. Pp. xx, 1293. 

[The reviewer has greatly regretted to learn of the death of Miss Lowell, 
May 12, 1925, after the present article had been prepared for publication. ] 
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hospitably made available, might well have satisfied all the needs 
of the case. This would apply, of course, not only to Miss 
Lowell’s own material, which in our judgment she does not 
always discerningly appraise, but to the Day and Holman col- 
lections also, whose owners originally stipulated, as a condition 
of Sir Sidney’s use of their Keatsiana, that his publishers 
should issue an ¢dition de luxe of his biography especially 
intended to recognize and illustrate their codperation, a stipu- 
lation which it did not prove practicable to satisfy during the 
stress of the War. 

The second reason advanced by Miss Lowell as justifying her 
determination to write another biography is more warrantable, 
and is accepted, indeed, as adequate by many admirers of her 
precise, persistent method. She writes :— 


Many as are the books on Keats, their authors have be- 
longed, I think without exception, to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in attitude if not in fact. But a new generation of 
poets and critics now holds the stage, and the twentieth 
century has been silent in regard to Keats. Yet a great 
poet has something to give to every generation, and it has 
seemed to me time that mine should set down its impres- 
sions and put its particular view on record. I do not pre- 
tend to speak as the universal voice of an era, merely as 
one voice existing in that era; but this opinion has led me 
to add a certain amount of criticism to the biography 
proper, which criticism will be considered sympathetic or 
the reverse principally, I believe, according to whether the 
individual reader derive his impressions from the mental 
impulses of the last century or of this. 


Whether Miss Lowell has succeeded in envisaging Keats and 
his work in a way peculiarly representative of the ‘‘particular 
view’’ of her generation, or permanently valuable to the always 
living and growing art of criticism is, we think, an open ques- 
tion. Is Miss Lowell really equipped to do so? Whatever 
organizing perseverance, zealous curiosity, and literary enter- 
prise she may exhibit, does she possess those indispensable 
qualities of good criticism that we may cite as judiciousness, 
depth of perception in the historical and philosophical val- 
ues of the subject chosen, proportion, reserve, unobtrusiveness 
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of self, quiet dignity and persuasiveness of tone, and genuinely 
imaginative as against merely personal sympathy? The very 
passage quoted above seems strangely self-contradictory, like 
many another in this patient but prolix book. Miss Lowell, 
it declares, thinks that her generation should record its view 
about Keats. Although she undertakes to do the recording, 
Miss Lowell does not pretend to speak as ‘‘the universal voice 
of an era.’’ And yet, ventures Miss Lowell, any reader who 
finds her work critically unsympathetic can hardly be regarded 
as intellectually of this century. 

Well, we are not much concerned with these temporal middle 
distances and foreshortenings. There is a good deal of the facti- 
tious in critical cleavages timed by the calendar. The mapping 
of intellectual and zsthetic tendencies from origins to culmina- 
tions, and from culminations again to influences on other streams 
of tendency, is an extraordinarily complex and subtle undertak- 
ing, and calls for instruments of finer temper and more delicate 
precision than Miss Lowell, we fear, is able to command. 

Although we find this biography, as a whole, disappointing, 
we recognize the general clarity, the vigor and enthusiasm with 
which it is written; its well-ordered chapter-scheme; the writ- 
er’s insight into certain passions and preoccupations of Keats, 
such as ‘‘the idea of Southern lands”’ and ‘‘the age of chivalry’’; 
her fine appreciation of Meg Merrilies (the only poem of Keats, 
by the way, included by George Moore in his Anthology of Pure 
Poetry); and the understanding shown in such a passage as the 
following, despite the considered artfulness of the style:— 


The Nightingale . . . is strung and laced with strange, 
fantastic harmonies, with dissonances resolving faintly in 
the travelling air; it is fraught of foam and glancing shad- 
ows, of hints of mutability beyond the conscious ken. The 
Grecian Urn touches us to delight and admiration; the 
Nightingale stirs our hearts, grieves and satisfies them, and 
lingers on as a half-remembered echo of ourselves.! 


The organization of the work—that of ‘‘chronological progres- 
sion’’—is customary enough, but is it pursued in as useful a 





‘Vol. II, p. 247. 
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fashion as it might have been? It is often rather lumberingly 
straightforward and teasingly minute. The inversive method 
in fiction made familiar by Conrad and other artists is not alto- 
gether inapplicable to biography in revealing facets of character 
and plyings of circumstance. Indeed, Miss Lowell on several 
occasions is forced by the very logic of her purpose to anticipate 
or repeat for the sake of securing a better focus. The new-old 
art of psychography almost automatically requires some ac- 
ceptance of the method of directed indirection, for the sake 
both of proportion and of the maintenance and justification of 
the reader’s initial impression of the man dealt with through the 
criss-cross spider-web- building of his significant history. It in- 
duces a sense, as Ford Madox Ford says, ‘‘of the complexity, 
the tantalization, the shimmering, the haze, that life is.’’? It 
is true that Miss Lowell does manage to give the reader a 
cumulatively strong impression of certain aspects of Keats’s 
personality, although less successfully than Sir Sidney Colvin 
(whose creative humanism, we think, much more nearly ap- 
proaches the poet’s soul), but she fails to maintain the pro- 
portions of her sympathy, treating in full narrative and at often 
wearisome length of details, not indeed valueless yet relatively 
trivial, that might well have been precipitated into footnotes, 
The note on page 181 of Volume Two, for example, is of neither 
more nor less value than scores of similar minutiae concerning 
moments and seasons, movements and places, clothed in all the 
importance of the larger type. ‘‘We may say,’’ exults Miss 
Lowell, ‘‘with something like certainty, that we know every- 
thing he [Keats] did; for which reason, it is safe to assume 
that what we do not know of, he did not do.’’® And yet Miss 
Lowell does not hesitate to charge Keats’s friend Richard 
Woodhouse with ‘‘amusing meticulousness’’! 

We have raised the question of Miss Lowell’s equipment for 
the task she has set herself. If painstaking determination were 
enough, she would have achieved success, for she has been very 
patient and diligent, seeking to wring out thoroughly every 


*Ford Madox Ford: /oseph Conrad: A Personal Remembrance, p. 204. 
* Volume I, p. 254. 
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hint that might seem to help her purpose, through the more 
than twelve hundred pages of her book. Unfortunately, mere 
perseverance is much less than enough. Miss Lowell’s critical 
apparatus and method prove at last to be neither adequate nor 
novel, in spite of her frequent references to a rather curious 
‘psychology’ and her occasional appeals to the final court of her 
own experience as a poet. 

Concerning ‘‘the witness of psychology,’’ with the exception 
of a brief elementary discussion of organic reaction, it is the 
fascinating word rather than the sober science with which Miss 
Lowell so carelessly and confidently plays. After the first 
two hundred pages it engages her attention pretty frequently 
throughout the first volume, but she wearies of it in the last 
three hundred pages of the second. She writes easily of ‘‘the 
psychology of the creative mind,’’ of the ‘‘altered psychological 
contours’’ of some of Keats’s friendships, of the ‘‘ perfect psychol- 
ogy’’ of a phrase of Peona’s, and pronounces on What the 
Thrush Said as follows :— 


The form of the poem then, viewed from the psycho- 
logical angle, becomes, not a conscious experiment at all, 
but a permeation of atmosphere infused through psychical 
and physical being alike, plus a well rooted complex in 
favour of the sonnet form.* 


This is hardly more illuminating than the opening remarks 
on Endymion :— 


Possible subjects for long poems fall roughly into five 
groups. These groups we may classify as mythological, 
historical, satirical, allegorical, and narrative pure and 
simple. If modern poetry were in question, another group 
might be added, the psychologicai, but psychology was 
unknown to science until very recently, and, however much 
psychology there was in the poetry of an earlier day, it 
worked under the cover of narrative and drama.*® 


We should have thought that, despite the marked emphasis on 
character-values in the poetry, fiction and drama of our time, 





‘ /bid., p. 582. * {bid., p. 317. 
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there was never at any time a work of art that could properly be 
termed unpsychological, whatever its specific intention. But it 
is difficult to determine from Miss Lowell's writing whether at 
any given moment she is trying to interest herself in the psy- 
chological processes of Keats as a poet, in the psychological reac- 
tions to his poetry which she herself experiences, or in the rela- 
tion between the poet’s processes and her reactions. Consider 
these remarks, all occurring in the chapter on Endymion: ‘‘There 
is not the slightest hint of psychology in the Third Book.” 
‘Whatever Keats has not done in Endymion, he has writtena 
psychological piece of no mean significance.’’ ‘‘. . . as an illus- 
tration of poetic psychology, its value is incalculable.’’ In the 
next chapter, Keats does not see ‘‘quite far enough into his own 
psychological processes.’’ 

Nor do we find more convincing the affirmed secrets of poetic 
motive and practice with which Miss Lowell as artist supports 
Miss Lowell as critic. It is one thing to write of complex crit- 
ical problems with authority, but quite another to utter primer 
lessons with an authoritative air. Miss Lowell as professional 
poet gravely informs her readers that the way of the experi- 
menter in art is ‘‘desperately hard’; that ‘‘it is a fearsome thing 
actually to write down the first words of a long poem, much 
brooded over and considered upon;’’ that ‘‘poems consciously 
composed may reach a very high plane, but never so high a one 
as poems subconsciously composed ;’’ and that ‘‘every writer is 
perfectly familiar with the phenomenon of unconscious creation.”’ 
Still again, we learn that ‘‘poetry cannot be written without 
fever. The creation of a work of art is a terribly exhausting 
thing.”’ 

It is no pleasant task to write in derogation of a book that has 
been eagerly and extravagantly praised. One can readily under- 
stand that any reader largely. unfamiliar with the details of 
the life of Keats and to whom Sir Sidney Colvin and Lord 
Houghton are but names, might feel a lively gratitude to Miss 
Lowell for her narration of the story as such, and might credit 
her with virtues as a biographer which she does not actually 
possess at first-hand. Of the new matter included a considerable 
portion is really valuable. Hitherto unpublished letters or frag- 
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ments of letters by Keats, his brother George, Woodhouse, Sev- 
ern, Taylor, Haydon, Fanny Brawne (to Fanny Keats), and Dr. 
Clark (Keats’s physician in Rome); memoranda made by Taylor 
and by Brown; freely used extracts from the Woodhouse Common- 
place Book in the Morgan Library; reference to holograph manu- 
scripts of the poet and to his personal volume of Spenser (whose 
influence on Keats is inadequately examined )—all these consti- 
tute largely new and useful material, not, indeed, always wisely 
interpreted, yet well dovetailed with the narrative proper. Some 
already available letters are verified or corrected; others stand 
unrevised.° The review of Keats’s money affairs is conscien- 
tiously thorough. On the other hand, the obvious inability of 
Miss Lowel] to maintain a sense of proportionate values, to re- 
frain from the constant obtrusion of her own personality, or even 
to achieve critical consistency, seriously detract from the 
worth of her effort. We cannot think highly of the critical fac- 
ulty of a writer who declares, for example, that ‘‘as to allegory, 
that was completely foreign to Keats’s nature. There is no trace 
of allegory to be found anywhere in his works.’’* Most students 
of Keats will prefer Sir Sidney Colvin’s and Dr. Robert Bridges’s 
views, although recognizing the danger of possible over-allegori- 
zation. Nevertheless, as Churton Collins has said, ‘‘Of all great 
poetry the note is me/tora latent, better than the seen lies hid, and 
its hiding-place is symbolism and allegory.”’ 

Now, allegory is defined in the Mew English Dictionary as— 


(1) Description of a subject under the guise of some other 
subject of aptly suggestive resemblance. (2) An instance of 
such description; a figurative sentence, discourse, or narra- 
tive, in which properties and circumstances attributed to 
the apparent subject really refer to the subject they are 
meant to suggest; an extended and continued metaphor. 
(3) An allegorical representation; an emblem. 


Certainly, these are the meanings usually attached to the term 
by students of language and critics of literature. In the light 





*Compare Severn’s unfinished letter to Brown (Miss Lowell follows the 
incorrect text in William Sharp’s 7he Life and Letters of Joseph Severn) 
with the facsimile given in the Bulletin of the Keats-Shelley Memorial in 
Rome, Volume I. * Volume I, p. 318. 
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of one or more of these meanings we find Keats’s poems fre- 
quently (though not always deliberately) penetrated with an alle- 
gorical quality, especially Ca/idore, no little of Sleep and Poetry, 
much of Endymion and Lamia, the Ode to Psyche, several pas- 
sages in Hyperion and its alternative (Miss Lowell reverses the 
order of these two poems, without warrant, to the detriment of 
some of her conclusions), the larger and especially the last part of 
the Epistle to John Hamilton Reynolds, The Human Seasons, 
the Ode on Indolence, Staffa, Lines to Fanny, La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci and The Cap and Bells. ‘‘Truth,’’ as Tennyson has 
it, ‘is this to me and that to thee.’’ 

Although Miss Lowell repeats and supports this extraordinary 
statement from time to time (as on pages 387, 415 and 456 of 
Volume One), yet even she feels some misgiving concerning it 
when she remarks (page 355) that ‘‘if Emdymzon can be taken as 
allegory at all, the allegory is just here.’’ Indeed, on page 147 
we are told that ‘‘the moon, to Keats, was both itself and a sym- 
bol; its shining was peace, the glimmer and smoothness of its 
light and shade were the ever baffled search of an ideal leading 
through mystery to imagined truth.’’ And the symbolisms 
of Endymton are discussed on several pages, especially 456 and 
459, where efforts are made to identify allegory with exact alle- 
gory, and the entire case is given away. Even exact allegory is 
conceded to The Cap and Bells.* And who but John Keats, ina 
letter to George, is responsible for this remark?—‘‘A man’s 
life of any worth is a continual allegory, and very few eyes can 
see the Mystery of his life. . . . Shakespeare led a life of Alle- 
gory: his works are the comments on it.’’ And John Keats, lov- 
ing student of Spenser and of ‘‘huge cloudy symbols of a high ro- 
mance,’’ in what Colvin justly calls that “subtly involved and pas- 
sionately tentative spiritual parable,’’ Endymion, finds it the task 
of the poet utterly to scan all the depths of magic, and to expound— 


The meanings of all motions, shapes and sounds ; 
If he explores all forms and substances 

Straight homeward to their symbol-essences 

He shall not die. 





* Volume II, p. 372. 
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And in the revised Hyperton Moneta, at the opening of the sec- 
ond canto, speaks thus :— 


Mortal, that thou may’st understand aright, 

I humanize my sayings to thine ear, 

Making comparisons of earthly things ; 

Or thou mightst better listen to the wind, 
Whose language is to thee a barren noise, 
Though it blows legend-laden through the trees. 


Again, we are told with equal positiveness that ‘‘Keats was no 
mystic, he had not an iota of mysticism in him..... oe 
statement is as amazing as the denial of allegory in Keats. 
Mysticism, says Havelock Ellis, is ‘‘the correct term for the 
relationship of the Self to the Not-Self, of the individual 
to a Whole, when, going beyond his own personal ends, he 
discovers his adjustment to larger ends, in harmony or devo- 
tion or love.’’™” Plotinus called it ‘‘the flight of the Alone to 
the Alone.’’ And Keats himself has said in his beautiful, 
earnest prose :— 


Intelligences are atoms of perception—they know and they 
see and they are pure, in short they are God... . As 
various as the Lives of Men are—so various become their 
souls, and thus does God make individual beings, Souls, 
Identical Souls of the sparks of his own essence. 


And in poetry :— 


Wherein lies happiness? In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 

A fellowship with essence ; till we shiae, 

Full alchemiz’d, and free of space. Behold 


There hangs by unseen film, an orbed drop 
Of light, and that is love: its influence 
Thrown in our eyes, genders a novel sense, 
At which we start and fret; till in the end, 
Melting into its radiance, we blend, 
Mingle, and so become a part of it,— 

Nor with aught else can our souls interknit 
So wingedly. . ." 





* Volume I, p. 396. Havelock Ellis: 7he Dance of Life, p. 191. 
" Endymion, |, ll. 777-781 ; 806-813. 
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In English poetry, as Professor Caroline Spurgeon has shown,” 
mysticism is especially interested in emphasizing the Divinity 
in Nature (Vaughan, Wordsworth, Browning, Francis Thompson) 
and progress through beauties of form and appearance and action 
and notion towards pure, essential Beauty (Spenser, Shelley, 
Keats). The mysticism of Keats’s worshipful approach to pure 
Beauty, as symbolized in the Elgin Marbles, in a fair landscape, 
in an old romance, and in his loved Moon, is constantly apparent 
in his poetry, peculiarly so in Endymion and Hyperton. Even 
Miss Lowell is moved, against her own pronouncement, to declare 
that ‘‘he was the type of man who holds to a visionary clue flung 
out from himself and projected into the unknown.”’ ® 

It is similarly asserted that ‘‘Keats never had the slightest 
knowledge or comprehension of the true Greek spirit.’’"* That 
this criticism is worthless as it stands is evident to anyone who 
has a fair knowledge of Greek culture and of the poetry of Keats. 
In the presence of the Elgin Marbles Keats did not merely feel 
like a Greek, he was a Greek. His contacts with and letters to 
Haydon teach us the same truth; so do Buxton Forman and Sir 
Sidney Colvin; and so, above all, do salient portions of Hyperion, 
Lamia and /sabella, with kindred touches in odes and sonnets. 

We have dwelt upon these dogmatic statements of Miss 
Lowell for two reasons: first, because they illustrate her confu- 
sion of thought concerning principles which are part of the es- 
sence of Keats’s poetry ; and, second, because they testify rather 
strongly to the unsoundness of her critical judgments in general. 
Miss Lowell says positively at any given moment what she is 
then minded to say, with the Emersonian proviso that to-morrow 
she may contradict it all—a means of intellectual growth, no 
doubt, but hardly a guarantee of critical system and stability. 
In smaller matters the same confusion appears. The argumenta- 
tive method used to prove the indebtedness of Endymion to 
Drayton’s Endimion and Phebe (following Dr. Claude L. 
Finney’s Shakespeare and Keats) is implicitly invalidated as 
a method in the effort to prove the non-indebtedness of Zhe 





"Caroline F. E. Spurgeon: Mysticism in English Poetry, pp. 15-17 ; 52-56. 
# Volume I, p. 498.  [bid., p. 346. 
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Eve of Saint Agnes to Boccaccio’s // Filocolo—a really remark- 
able Pacchiarotto-like example of special pleading on one side, 
then on the other, of similar cases.” 

Again, Miss Lowell thinks Sir Sidney Colvin wrong in his plac- 
ing of the Bright Star sonnet, because ‘‘it is dangerous reasoning 
to date a poem by its images’’ (II, 188), and declares (p. 204) 
that the reference in the sonnet to ‘‘the new soft fallen mask of 
snow’’ ‘‘owes its existence to nothing at all but the necessity 
of finding a rhyme for ‘task,’’’ yet she employs precisely the 
same method in dating Lines to Fanny. Perhaps the most curi- 
ous example of her flexibility of opinion is to be found in her 
comments on Keats’s anticipations of the result of the journey to 
Rome. ‘‘He denied himself life to spare her [Fanny Brawne] the 
intimate experience of death.’’ (II, 455). ‘‘She tried to hope; he 
knew too well that there was no hope.’’ (461). Severn ‘‘knew 
that Keats believed himself dying, but that he discounted.’’ (465) 
‘“‘He had determined to try what Italy could do for him 
and would not weaken.’’ (473). The truth is that Keats both 
hoped and despaired, as his letter of September 28, 1820, to 
Brown clearly proves. 

There are too many of these lesser misadventures in interpre- 
tation and criticism to cite them all. Miss Lowell misunder- 
stands and would revise an obvious Keatsian balancing of 
phrases in the letter to Tom quoted on page 39 of Volume Two 
(compare a similar construction in the letter on page 44). She 
calls Hunt a cockney for rhyming emerging with Virgin, but 
overlooks the pursuing and ruin of Shelley, who was no cockney. 
To Hunt (although his /magtnation and Fancy ‘‘first taught me 
what poetry was’’) she is condescending; to Shelley painfully 
unjust. Sir Sidney Colvin has pointed out that ‘‘very few 
judges have seemed able to care equally for Keats and Shelley,’’ 
and he cites the important names of Tennyson, FitzGerald, 
Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, W. M. Rossetti, and Richard 
Garnett. Certainly, Miss Lowell outdoes whatever bad tra- 
dition may seem to govern in this matter. She approves Shel- 
ley’s conduct in inviting Keats to Pisa, but tells us that he 





 Jbid., pp. 330-1; Volume II, pp. 158 sg. 
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‘brutally deserted’? Harriet. She quotes approvingly Max 
Beerbohm’s silly remark that Shelley, apart from his poetry, was 
*‘a plain, unadulterated crank,’’ and adds the opinion that ‘‘on 
politics, ethics, and social economics, he talked and acted like a 
fractious, unreasonable child.’’ We find Sir Sidney notably 
more just and fine in his examination of Keats’s relations with 
Hunt and with Shelley; and his treatments of Haydon and of 
Severn are very much more reliable. Miss Lowell gives us ac- 
ceptably reasonable human portraits of Richard Woodhouse, of 
John Taylor, of Charles (Armitage) Brown, and a newly fo- 
cussed yet still ambiguous likeness of Fanny Brawne. 

In the face of such defects, both capital and subordinate, as 
have been pointed out, it is hard to understand why the ap- 
pearance of this work has been greeted in America with such 
extravagances of praise. Some reviewers have acclaimed it, no 
doubt, in a good-natured, ‘follow-my-leader’ spirit; others 
perhaps have allowed a quantitative impression to translate it- 
self into a qualitative assumption. One finds the work con- 
taining ‘‘criticism as refreshing in its rightness as it is titanic 
in its proportions;’’ another believes that ‘‘it will henceforth 
hold rank as the ultimate biography;’’ a third thinks that Miss 
Lowell ‘‘has written not only by far the best biography of John 
Keats, the most complete, the most accurate, the most under- 
standing, but she has written one of the best biographies in the 
English language.’’ And he goes on to compare it with 
Masson’s Life of Milton in Connection with the History of his 
Times. A fourth finds that ‘‘she understands Keats as scarcely 
another biographer has ever understood a British poet.’’ And 
still another accepts Miss Lowell’s knowledge of psychology as 
standing her ‘‘in good stead in dealing with diverse subjects’’ 
and affording ‘‘a firm base for her characterizations of the 
members of Keats’s circle and of the poet himself.’’ 

All this, of course, is mere puffing, but the fact that such 
passages can be quoted from reputable reviewers and that they 
vie with one another in the use of superlatives is not creditable 
to literary criticism in America. Are such commentators 
doing their duty in ignoring the scores of platitudes and re- 
dundances that fill out much of the criticism contained in this 
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elaborate and cumbersome work, and its frequent employment 
of a disagreeably positive and patronizing tone? Time after time, 
we encounter such phrases as ‘‘I am firmly convinced,’’ ‘‘I am 
profoundly certain,’’ ‘‘This I emphatically do not believe.’’ 
Miss Lowell reminds us that Keats ‘‘loathed being patronized 
with all his heart,’’ yet she refers to his sonnet On Leaving 
Some Friends at an Early Hour as ‘‘boarding-school miss kind 
of nonsense’ and to his Rimini sonnet as ‘‘quite a pleasant 
little thing,’’ and is so determined to become the poet’s mother- 
protector that she calls him once ‘‘a poor dupe’’, twice ‘‘poor 
Keats’’ and ‘‘young fellow’’, thrice ‘‘poor fellow’’, and four times 
‘poor boy’’. Again, ‘‘one can’t help pitying the boy’’. Tom Keats 
is ‘‘Tom, poor boy’’, ‘‘poor little Tom’’ and ‘‘poor little fellow’’. 
Keats himself once said: ‘‘You see what it is to be under six 
foot and nota lord.’’ Perhaps Miss Lowell means no harm. 
It is her way. She even calls Joseph Severn (to whose memory 
she is provocatively unfair) ‘‘poor fellow’’. Hunt is ‘‘good 
fellow’ and ‘‘poor Hunt’’; George is ‘‘poor George’ and Fanny 
Keats ‘‘poor girl’’. Woodhouse appears as ‘‘the good Wood- 
house’, and Shelley as ‘‘poor iconoclastic circumstance-baffled 
Shelley.’’ 

As regards further tonal quality there are not a few instances 
of that cheap contemporary flippancy that is one of the worst 
foes of artistic and critical sincerity: the treatment of the 
Induction to Book Three of Endymion and of some of its con- 
tent, the gibe at a part of Zhe Triumph of Bacchus in Book 
Four; and the references to Lockhart in Chapter Nine. Evident 
forcing and heightening of the style for calculated effect quite 
out of the normal tempo occur on occasion. The diction, too, 
is decidedly objectionable at times, superlatives are over- 
employed, and there are far too many examples of downright 
bad grammar. 

The value of the work lies, as already intimated, in the three 
following considerations: it interests, it informs, and it is, 
generally, clear, if loose, in style. But it lacks real acumen; is 
not thought through. It is a human record of the life of a very 
human poet; but it does not really approach the soul of its sub- 
ject. In spite of all Miss Lowell’s glorified didacticism and 
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legerdemain of phrase, it belongs to Browning’s ‘‘azure feats’’ of 
‘Hobbs, Nobbs, Stokes and Nokes.”’ 

Does this seem harsh? It is not harsh in intention. The 
work so contradicts and condemns itself critically that the re- 
viewer need do hardly more than erect the traditional parallel 
columns. Special pleading is introduced to show that Keats 
was ‘‘the first of the colour writers’’ (what of his master Spenser?) 
and that he was a ‘‘true modern’’, ‘‘an almost completely mod- 
ern man.’’ It appears that ‘‘he is much more modern in his let- 
ters than in his poems.’’ Yet he was little interested in politics 
and had no ‘‘social economic conscience.’’ He is modern because 
‘the sees as a man of imagination sees, and records as a man of 
science records.’’ But these are the very qualities, as Havelock 
Ellis has shown, of the watversa/ spirit in poetry. 

The secret emerges in Chapter Nine, where we learn that Keats 
was always trying to ‘free’ his verse, to unshack:- it from con- 
vention; and in Chapter Eleven, where we are told that ‘‘a mod- 
ern student can find much of the most evident of present-day 
trends in his poems.’’ Miss Lowell's Keats 4as to be modern, 
and of course not Greek. But is the kind of modernity imputed 
to him (‘‘the simplicity of his verse, the perfectly straightfor- 
ward diction of much of it, the vividness of this diction, the 
directness of his attack, the fearlessness of his innovations’’) 
more characteristically true of Keats than of many another 
ardent youthful genius? On the whole, Keats was wise enough, 
despite his tentative theorizings and his finger exercises, to write 
as many foems as he could manage. 

Not the least useful part of the work is the Appendix, con- 
taining a chronological list of the poems, newly compiled; a 
reprint and rearrangement of the Gripus fragmentary farce taken 
from the Woodhouse Commonplace Book; (Miss Lowell thinks 
that Keats probably wro‘e this fragment, but offers no sound 
evidence, and it is as unlike Keats as anything could well be); 
annotations and underscorings in books belonging to or borrowed 
by Keats, including the First Canto of The Faerie Queene, 
Keats’s own Poems of 1817, the third edition of The Rogue: or, 
The Life of Guzman De Alfarache, Hazlitt’s Characters of 
Shakespear's Plays, Jackson’s Shakespeare's Genius Justified, 
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Southey’s correction of Munday’s version of Francisco de 
Moraes’s Palmerin of England; and, finally, a valuable and 
hitherto unpublished fragment of the journal-letter written 
by Keats to George and Georgiana during February and 
May, 1819. 

We find, then, in conclusion, that Miss Lowell’s John Keats 
is, considered as a biography, a monument to her patience and 
her industry, and to her long and active interest in the poet and 
his work. It is a full and detailed narrative of his career as boy 
and man, reader and writer, traveller and correspondent, friend, 
brother and lover—informative enough on the factual side to 
supply many a point of testimony and to satisfy many a need 
for reference. Considered, however, as a contribution to the 
criticism of Keats’s poetic intentions, processes and achievements, 
it is of much less value, being in this respect poorly organized, 
carelessly tang’ ntial, and fundamentally unsound concerning the 
very qualities that seem to us to make Keats Keats. The energy 
of the narrative, to be sure, is often carried over into the critical 
discussions, but that must not blind us to the frequently inferior 
results of these adventures in analysis of source, motive, temper 
and pattern. For Keats, let us repeat, although Miss Lowell 
thinks otherwise, did love the spirit of allegory ; was a true mystic ; 
and, although no classicist like Swinburne or Landor, was born 
into the inner and finer spirit of ancient Greece, was an Arnoldian 
Hellenist at every turn. He believed, with Isocrates, that 
“Beauty is the first of all things’’; he looked upon life as an art 
and felt that true morality is a problem in zxsthetics; and he 
understood that religion and poetry are interdependent— “often 
but different names for the same thing,’”’ as Thomas Hardy 
suggests. 

It is, of course, fruitless to speculate on what Keats might 
have produced, had he lived longer ; or to berate his physicians, 
as Miss Lowell does, because they were less capable than those 
of our day. After all, a man's work is done whenever death so 
announces, however shocking may seem the disturbance to our 
projected patternings of his life. As Hardy's Mr. Spingrove 
asserts in Desperate Remedies, ‘There's no such thing as random 
snappen off of what was laid down to last longer.’’ Keats had 
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time to become Keats, and did so, finely and courageously, but 
too rapidly for further propulsion. The true Keats is less a 
perfected utterance than an unfading memory and a rich and 
loving inspiration. The verbal magic that we find so precious in 
him—no mere deviceful manipulation of liquids, assonances, 
alliterations, but a living magic transmuted into words—derives 
in no small measure from Spenser, but has, at its high moments, 
farther if fewer reaches, even as Keats’s eagerness for sensations 
in life and in poetry brings him nearer to the secret of pure 
Poetry than the Puritan in Spenser was quite willing that the 
artist in him should come. It is true that Spenser knew more, 
thought more, had a riper intellect, than did his delighted dis- 
ciple. But thought, indispensable though it be in Poetry, is not 
its sole ingredient. At their creative best, Spenser and Keats, 
Blake and Coleridge, did not merely accompany but mingled 
their ideas with shining music; with veritably and deeply felt 
emotions (personal, or vicariously identified as personal); with 
sensitive and subtle imaginings; and with their sheer, enchanted, 
incredible magic. When these qualities are sustained in fortu- 
nate equilibrium, great poems may be looked for. How often 
were they so sustained in John Keats! 


GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


The University of the South. 
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Tue Diary OF A CouRTRY PARSON: THE REV. JAMES WoopFORDE. 
1758-1781. Edited by John Beresford. London: Humphrey Milford ; 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1924. Pp. ix, 364. 


The Reverend James Woodforde, born in 1740, began to keep 
a diary when he entered Oxford, in 1758, and continued the 
record almost daily until his death in 1803. If published com- 
plete the diary would require, says the editor, at least twelve 
stout volumes. From this mass of material Mr. Beresford has 
selected for transcription numerous characteristic entries pro- 
viding, with his own brief interpolations, a continuous account 
of the diarist’s life from the time when he madea few purchases 
at Oxford, in 1758, to the last day of the year 1781, when, with 
his niece Nancy and her holiday guest Betsy Davy, Woodforde 
sat up ‘‘till after 12 o’clock; drank our Friends health every- 
where with many returns of the present season and went 
to bed.”’ 

The Diary of a Country Parson falls into two parts, the first 
dealing with Woodforde’s student life at Oxford and his curacy 
of various Somerset parishes; the second with his rectorship 
of the college living of Weston Longeville, in Norfolk. It thus 
gives us glimpses of the university life of the day, and a picture 
of village life as seen through the eyes of a country cleric in 
Georgian England. But Woodforde’s easy-going nature pre- 
vented him from making, generally, penetrating observations of 
his own sphere of life; and his provincialism led him to set down 
only casual remarks upon matters of such moment to the nation 
as the Wilkes case, the Gordon Riots, the activities of ‘‘the 
rebel Americans,’’ and the surrender of Cornwallis. 

Although Woodforde was by no means an egotist, he was 
mainly concerned with the details of his own life, which was 
rather uneventful and placid. Yet many of his impressions are 
amusing, some instructive; and although he was possessed of no 
literary grace, he wrote with homely vigor and freshness. 

The waters of Woodforde’s normal tranquillity were occasion- 
ally ruffled, particularly by the exploits of his brother Jack, who 
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repeatedly disturbed the diarist’s peace of mind by getting 
drunk :— 


Feb. 10 (Sunday) . . . . Brother John being very full in 
Liquor at two o’clock in the morning, made such an intoler- 
able noise by swearing in so terrible a manner and so loud, 
that it disturbed me out of sound sleep being gone to 
bed, but ail my arguments and persuasions were in vain, 
and he kept me up till five in the morning and then I went 
to bed and he went on horseback to Bath. . . . O that Jack 
was in some way of business, and that his life was something 
better and more religious, for in the morning whilst I was 
at Church, he was shooting. 


The diarist’s consternation at the weakness of Brother John is 
not, however, to be mistaken for puritanical self-satisfaction. 
He himself strayed from the path of virtue; at Oxford, for 
example :— 

Hearst, Bell and myself, being in Beer, went under Whit- 
more’s window, and abused him very much, as being Dean, 
he came down and sent us to our Proper Rooms, and then 


we Huzza’d him again and again. We are to wait on him 
to-morrow. 


And he was frequently troubled by pangs of conscience :— 


Have been very naughty to-day, did not go to either 
Ansford or Cary Church. . . . Have mercy on me O Lord 
a miserable, vile sinner, and pardon my failings. 

His objection to Jack’s conduct was due to his dislike of 
drunkenness, not of drinking. He himself heartily liked to 
drink and to eat: the list of beverages mentioned in the diary 
tekes up half a page of the index, and the list of foods a page 
and a half. Here is a characteristic entry of the diarist, de- 
scribing a ‘‘very elegant’’ dinner given by Mr. Berkeley, the 
senior proctor of Christ Church :— 

The first course was, part of a large Cod, a Chine of Mut- 
ton, some Soup, a Chicken Pye, Puddings and Roots, etc. 
Second course, Pidgeons and Asparagus, a Fillet of Veal 
with Mushrooms and high Sauce with it, rosted Sweetbreads, 
hot Lobster, Apricot Tart, and in the middle a Pyramid of 
Syllabubs and Jellies. We had a Desert of Fruit after Din- 
ner, and Madeira, white Port and red to drink as Wine. 

In spite of his Oxford training, Woodforde rarely mentions 
books ; and although he sometimes attends dramatic performances 
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he makes, if any, but superficial judgments of their merits. 
It is mainly in his remarks upon his own home life that he 
exercises his critical judgment and gives us, in his homespun 
phrases, graphic and amusing pictures: for example, his nephew 
Bill, who lived with him fur a time at the Weston rectory, and 
gave him almost as much trouble as Brother John had earlier 
given him— 
was quite sulky at dinner and all the afternoon on account 
of having a shoulder of veal for dinner which he did not 
like and would not eat one mouthful of it. 
Another intimate picture of home life is that in which the 
diarist tells how Parson and Mrs. Wickham— 
came to us to the Parsonage and caught my sister Jane at 


table with her hair up in papers, as she is going this even- 
ing to Shepton Assembly, but they excused it very kindly. 


A less welcome visit was that of Mrs. Grant, who— 


come early this morning on horse back . . . and gave it to 
Jack for breaking of[f] the Love Affair with her daughter. 
Mrs. Grant is very selfish. 

There are occasional references that give vividness and color 
—references to such various matters as travel and inns; inoc- 
ulation for smallpox; blood-letting, of animals and of men; 
betting and lotteries; dancing; highwaymen and hanging; royal 
birthdays; horse-doctoring; parliamentary candidates and elec- 
tions; mistresses; religious observances; tithes, prices, serv- 
ants, sports. But the diary is chiefly interesting for the 
intimate glimpses it affords of the author’s experiences at 
Oxford ; of his dealings with the members of his various flocks ; 
and of his quiet, contented home life as a country cleric. 


Guy SHEPARD GREENE. 
Cornell University. 


THe SOUTHERN PLANTATION. A Study in the Development and Accuracy 
of a Tradition. By Francis Pendleton Gaines. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1924. Pp. 243. 


This book comprises four main headings: The Popular Con- 
ception of the Plantation; The Development of the Conception 
in Literature; on the Stage; and in Popular Songs. 
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The book strikes the reviewer as being a cautious journey on 
a narrow-gauge German-built railway to the station ‘Ph.D.’, or 
else a journey from that station, bringing away a large amount 
of carefully packed luggage. The work has been done with great 
care and has almost innumerable references. It seems, how- 
ever, that such a book cannot be fair even at this far date. The 
author’s approach shows perhaps a touch of the same regrettable 
quality as that which corroded the life of Hinton Rowan Helper 
—Helper, whose object was not primarily to free the Negro, 
but to show to the world the evil effect which slavery had on 
those whites who owned no slaves, and who, because they owned 
no slaves, were looked down on by the slaves—Helper, who, at 
the age of eighty years, ‘‘poor and despondent and disappointed, 
committed suicide.”’ 

Meanwhile, throughout the book one seems to realize a faint 
nostalgia, as if the author’s ancestors, or collaterals, or ‘in-laws’, 
had been in some way affiliated with the Southern Plantation 
and its traditions; as if, while placing a stone in memory of the 
Old South, bearing a pious and improving inscription, he, be- 
hind his own back, drops a few flowers on the flattened grave. 

Mr. Gaines does not himself show much of the bitter judg- 
ment met with in renegade Southerners who during her great 
struggle up from desolation did, for gain, turn their backs on 
their section; rather, he shows only a willingness to be weaned 
from his faint nostalgia. He firmly proclaims the South as the 
source and now the background of any and all the romance to 
be found in the United States. ‘‘Other local color types have 
been as sharply differentiated and as persistently exploited, but 
no other has proved so rich in romantic values.’’ Again: ‘‘This 
tradition . . . . appeals strongly to the innate American love 
of feudalism . . . . our romantic hunger is satisfied by some 
allegory of aristocracy.’’ Still again:— 


The Plantation alone among native institutions satisfies 
this craving for a system of caste. . . . the spectacle of the 
irresponsible lordly class and the scale of life that appertains 
to it. . . . On the one hand, we see rich modes of life and 
a hereditary authority, exercised with the graciousness of 
condescending mercy; on the other, a comic inferiority and 
a devoted concurrence in the scheme of government. Here, 
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then, are the American equivalents for Camelot, for Ivanhoe. 
; . The Plantation... . especially since... . the 
system has passed away, stands as a kind of American em- 
bodiment of the Golden Age. 


Mr. Gaines’s thesis seems to be that America has no back- 
ground. He goes further, for, after finding a so-to-speak dream 
for the people of the United States, he declines to leave the poor 
United-Statesers that one vision. Heanalyzes carefully this only 
‘Illusion’ on the ‘Delectable Hill’; and is ruthless in his effort 
to prove that it was an illusion— ruthless in his search for what 
he has been taught to consider the truth—for he can scarcely be 
old enough to remember the Old Plantation. 

He divides this hardly found dream into ‘‘The Conception of 
the Plantation in Literature—in Music—in Drama.’’ Going back 
to 1832, he elaborates the long and repetitious conceptions in 
literature, which, save for a few post-war sketches, is literature 
by courtesy only —being really ‘‘Abolition propaganda which at 
an early period began in earnest to focus attention upon the ac- 
tual plantation’’ (also upon the prosperity of the Southern 
planter). He does not explain (perhaps those who coached him 
did not tell him) that most of this plantation literature focussed 
not only all the ills of slavery, but all the possible ills of slavery. 
All this mass of built-up ‘‘novels, poems, essays, autobiogra- 
phies, songs, sermons, orations, newspaper writers,’’ he speaks of 
as ‘‘political in effect, however moral in origin.’’ Further, he 
more or less excuses this propaganda, because, perhaps, ‘“‘it 
served in certain essential respects to reinforce the plantation 
tradition ;’’ acknowledging quite frankly that most of the writers 
of this exaggerated ‘‘plantation literature’ ‘‘were not to the 
plantation manner born,’’ in short, were aliens, laying monstrous 
stress on the glory of the masters as opposed to the misery of 
the slaves. He gives us carefully the master, the mistress, the 
son, the daughter, as found in the above propaganda, sometimes 
pausing to make a mild explanation or excuse: explanations and 
excuses for which the South has no need. She is not ashamed 
of her past—of her patient civilizing of African savages into 
Republican citizens. 

The author does not emphasize the slave ship (because, per- 
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haps, it was not Southern), but only what the South evolved 
from it—the Plantation. Of this much-maligned product he 
writes: — 

Though it ceased to function less than sixty years ago, 
it seems so remote that it suggests a different and more 
resplendent age. The Plantation romance remains our chief 
social idy| of the past; of an arcadian scheme of existence, 
less material, less hurried, less prosaically equalitarian, less 
futile, richer in picturesqueness, festivity, in realized pleas- 
ure that recked not of hope or fear or unrejoicing labour. 

Then why, in Heaven’s name, was it disturbed? And just here 
the reader feels that Mr. Gaines must have forgotten for a para- 
graph how narrow was the Ph.D. road. Later on—apparently 
forgetting that most of the writers of the plantation literature 
‘*were not to the plantation manner born,’’ that even Southerners 
of the same class as H. R. Helper exaggerated all evil and min- 
imized all good as to slavery, as did the abolitionists—he ends 
his book with the blackest of accusations. He says it mourn- 
fully, regretfully, but he says it, has even apparently worked up 
to it carefully, steadily, all along, with all sorts of pretty pictures 
of lovely Southern ladies and gallant Southern gentlemen, feel- 
ing that, however strait his way, he could finally placate 
both sections—the South with these flattering pictures, the 
Abolitionists with his last callous stroke. 

After nearly fifty years of ruin, of condescending excuses by 
the North for the inefficient effeteness of the old South, of pat- 
ronizing pity for the unnecessary days of Reconstruction, it 
seems strange to read in the obituaries of prominent people that 
Mr. X. Y. Z.—the successful head of a great Manufactory — ofa 
prosperous College—of a Mining District—of an Oil Property 
—of a great Law Firm—of a well-known Banking Company— 
Trust Company—though dying in the East, or North, or West, 
was yet born in the South. Many such men, rising one by one 
out of ruin and contumely, at last in 1912 placed the South 
where she could once more take possession of the Government. 
These descendants of the Planter (who, as an overdrawn figure 
of Abolition plantation propaganda, was the cruel, drunken slave- 
driving master; the unchaste, idle, uneducated wine-bibber), rose 
up and carried the country through the eight most wonderful years 
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of its history—honest and idealistic years, true to the teachings 
of the Founders. The history of the Wilson régime seemed 
miraculous; but to the South it seemed quite natural that the 
same malevolent spirit that had informed the Abolitionist should 
once more arise as a destructive power. 


SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD GorGas: His Lire AND WorkK. By Marie D. Gorgas 
and Burton J. Kendrick. New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 


1924. Pp. 359. 

Written as it is, in collaboration with Mrs. Gorgas, this biog- 
raphy of her distinguished husband gives an intimate picture of 
him which will be especially appreciated by all who have per- 
sonally felt his sterling character and have followed his useful, 
vigorous Career. 

William Crawford Gorgas represented by birth and education 
the best of both North and South. His father, although Chief 
of Ordnance of the Confederacy, was a Pennsylvanian of Dutch 
descent, and his mother the daughter of Governor Gayle, of 
Alabama. He was educated in the two Southern colleges (the 
University of the South being one) of which in turn his father 
became president, and in Bellevue Medical College, New York. 

Born in 1854, Gorgas experienced the hardships and trials 
of war and reconstruction. In 1880 he realized his military 
ambition by becoming an officer in the United States Army 
Medical Corps. For the next twenty years his life was that of 
any army surgeon, service in numerous Southern posts familiar- 
izing him with the disease which he was to conquer. Yellow 
fever played an important part in his life from the first, for it 
was to escape an epidemic that Amelia Gayle took refuge with 
her brother in the army post where Josiah Gorgas, the young 
Pennsylvania engineer, was stationed. It was during another 
epidemic in a Texan post that William Gorgas and Marie 
Doughty were both attacked by the disease and during their 
convalescence became engaged. 

Although this book is rather the personal picture of a man 
than a critical study of his life and work, it does elucidate the 
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working out of a difficult problem of medical science and the 
practical application of the results to the amelioration of human 
life. The work of the Reed Board in Cuba, proving a special 
type of mosquito the sole causative agent in the transmission 
of yellow fever, and the work of Gorgas (when he finally became 
convinced of this fact), proving that it was possible to contro} 
the disease by the extermination of the insect carrier, not only 
removed one more physical ill from the list of those that flesh 
is heir to, but opened up for habitation by the white races 
countries theretofore almost undevelopable. 

General Gorgas was, we think, rather too optimistic in his 
belief that the eradication of yellow fever and kindred diseases 
would make of the tropics a paradise for the white races. In spite 
of perfect freedom from disease (were that possible) the tropics 
would still, from a climatic point of view, be unsuited for long 
continued occupation by men of the temperate latitudes. 

That the control of yellow fever made possible the building 
of the Panama Canal is now undisputed. When Gorgas, how- 
ever, after showing by his work in Havana that it was possible 
and practicable to eradicate yellow fever from any community, 
was placed in charge of the sanitation of the Canal Zone, it was 
with great difficulty that he was able to apply and realize his 
methods. This inside picture of the building of the Canal makes 
interesting reading, although it is somewhat marred, as are other 
parts of the book, by irrelevantly repeated praise of the Gen- 
eral’s administrative ability. That he was the right man for the 
task is unquestioned, for probably he alone possessed, not so 
much the requisite mind and ability as the courage and tact 
necessary to overcome the many obstacles he encountered. 

That General Gorgas’s conquest of yellow fever was his great- 
est accomplishment is emphasized throughout the book. As 
Surgeon-General of the United States Army during the Great 
War he was the head of a department so well organized and 
conducted as to call for little personal effort on his part, ac- 
quitting himself most creditably in this as in all other of his 
public duties. 

It is pleasant to remember that, after the struggles and 
triumphs of his long career, General Gorgas was privileged to 
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reap his due reward of praise and appreciation. The picture 
of his last days in England, where he was widely honored and 
applauded, provides a fitting end to this review of a useful and 


noble life. 
R. M. ano M. T. Kirsy-SmItTu. 


Sewanee, Tennessee. 


CHANGING IRELAND. By Norreys Jephson O’Conor. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1924. Pp. xii, 259. 


Anglo-Irish literature has been so intimately associated with 
politics that it is difficult to consider the one without the other. 
Yet, the moment a reader ventures into the field of Irish politics, 
he encounters such a tangle of prejudice and bitterness that 
the chance of his making progress is more than dubious. For 
this reason the public will welcome such an impartial and 
comprehensive collection of political and literary essays as 
have recently been brought. together in Mr. O’Conor’s Chang- 
ing Ireland. 

As an American, Mr. O’Conor comments on Irish politics 
with entire freedom from the bias to which English and Irish 
writers are almost inevitably subject. As a translator and keen 
student of early Irish literature, he has the rare equipment 
essential to any adequate survey of the contemporary Celtic 
revival. As a poet of no mean attainments, he has in addition 
the emotional—one might almost say ‘spiritual’—sensitiveness 
to those subtle beauties which are one of the principal charms 
of Celtic literature. This poetic feeling alone, without the 
background of scholarship, would not be enough to assure intelli- 
gent appreciation. Matthew Arnold once tried the experiment 
of writing an essay on Zhe Study of Celtic Literature without 
even the most elementary first-hand knowledge of the subject; 
the result was an amazing collection of blunders and misinter- 
pretations. There is more of accurate information and sound 
critical judgment in almost any one of the literary essays of 
this book than in the whole of Arnold’s long fiasco. 

Yet Changing Ireland suffers from being a collection of 
articles originally written for various magazines of widely 
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different appeal. Some of them are obviously aimed at the 
limited group of scholars who have done serious research in 
Celtic literature; others are patently more popular; and one or 
two seem to fall between the two stools, appealing to no one in 
particular. It is to be regretted that the first essay, One Reason 
Sor the Irish Problem, happens to be of this last type. To sum 
up in fourteen pages as many centuries of Irish life precludes the 
possibility of telling scholarly readers anything which they did 
not already know, while to write a summary of even such 
moderate length without showing the romantic glamor of the 
prolonged Irish struggle for liberty must inevitably discourage 
many readers of less erudition. If some such delightful chapter 
as thaton Yeats and His Vision had stood first, the book might, 
indeed, have been less logically arranged, but it would certainly 
have had more readers. 

Midway are a number of chapters on various Anglo-Irish poets, 
in which Mr. O’Conor’s critical insight is both penetrating and 
valuable. One may, perhaps, dispute a point here and there, as, 
for instance, the suggestion (p. 138) that Miss Letts’s Spires of 
Oxford is distinctly Celtic; but such minor matters are easily 
forgotten. 

The most delightful chapter is that on Zhe Early Irish Fairies 
and Fairyland. Here the scholarship is accurate without aim- 
ing to emulate the inclusiveness of various more pedantic treatises 
already published on the subject. The appeal of this author’s 
treatment lies largely in the fact that he is himself so im- 
bued with the spirit of Celtic fairy lore that his comments 
blend easily into the romantic description which he quotes 
from early sagas. 

If the book had been written as a unit, to appeal to readers 
of any one intellectual level, it would have been better than it 
is. If the sudden formality of style, which waylays the reader 
at the last paragraph, or sentence, of several of the essays, can 
be modified in future editions, an unnecessary blemish will 
disappear. As it stands, the book is a useful contribution to the 
criticism of modern literature. 

Epwarp D. Snyper. 

Haverford College. 
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AUTOCRACY AND REVOLUTION IN Russia. By Baron Sergius A. Korff. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. viii, 161. 

On reading this little book by Baron Korff—scholar, teacher, 
and sometime governor of Finland,—one recalls Voltaire’s aphor- 
ism that most dead governments have disappeared through sui- 
cide. It is a book written with the detachment of a political 
philosopher, without sensationalism or bitterness. The author is 
opposed to the Soviet régime, but he has no chosen persons to 
blame or hate. He writes essentially of the ‘unhistorical’ masses 
of people, not of heroes or villains. Again, unlike the familiar 
journalistic writers of modern times, he traces the motivating 
powers of the Russian upheaval beyond the ruthless autocracy 
and the degenerate nobility, to the living waters of social and 
intellectual emancipation a century back. The Revolution was 
thus but the final struggle of the land-hungry peasants and 
the sweated proletariat with a rigid social and political organism 
which had long outlived its usefulness; it was the necessary out- 
come of the social readjustment that has been taking place in 
Russia within the last two generations. 

The central thought of Baron Korff’s philosophy is the para- 
dox that while the Revoiution is the autocracy of the past, autoc- 
racy is also the forerunner of anew day. He regards bolshev- 
ism as a new autocracy in essence, ‘‘a pathological excrescence 
on the body of the Revolution,” organically part of it, but not 
of its real high purpose in the history of mankind. The con- 
cessions which bolshevism has been forced to make to the mid- 
dle classes and the peasants are a denial of the cherished ideals 
of communism, fatal to it, exposing it as a “naked, shameless 
autocracy’’. E. M. K. 


Jay's Treaty. A Study in Commerce and Diplomacy. By Samuel Flagg 
Bemis. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xvi, 388. 
There are few readers of American history unacquainted with 

Jay's Treaty with England in 1794, and with the fact that it 

came at a critical period of our national life. We had formed, 

to be sure, a firmer union than the old despised Confederation 
and had secured a fresh start under Washington in 1789, but 
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the new Government had yet to prove its viability and its 
capacity to command respect. Hamilton himself spoke in 
private of the new Constitution as a ‘‘frail and worthless fabric” 
which he was endeavoring to prop up. Our two powerful 
neighbors, Great Britain and Spain, were little interested in the 
treaty settlement of 1783 so far as it restricted their American 
territory and imposed obligations upon them. With Great 
Britain, in particular, we had two outstanding controversies, 
arising from the treaty, which involved the very essentials of our 
economic growth and our territorial expansion. Briefly stated, 
these were overseas trade and the Western frontier question. 
It is at this point that Professor Bemis takes up the story. 

Much of what he tells is familiar, but it is a welcome peculiarity 
of his finely written monograph that the narrative is built, from 
the ground upwards, even as regards the smallest details, from 
the contemporary sources. Some of these sources have been 
edited and employed by other authorities. But Dr. Bemis, with 
indefatigable industry, has unearthed a mass of new material in 
the Public Records Office, London; in the Canadian Archives, 
Ottawa; in the Swedish Royal Archives; and in other repos- 
itories, which gives his treatment a distinctness and a freshness 
hitherto lacking, and which throws a new light on details hith- 
erto obscure. He has even made a distinct contribution to the 
story of our territorial expansion by his use of unpublished or 
little known sources, chiefly in the Canadian Archives, bearing 
on the creation of a neutral Indian barrier state inside the rec- 
ognized boundaries of the United States. Such an arrange- 
ment was a favorite project of British frontier diplomacy from 
1791 to 1795, and at times thereafter until 1815. 


It was designed to undo the American territorial triumph 
of 1783. Its purpose was to separate from the jurisdiction 
of the United States a wide area along the whole line of the 
Canadian frontier by constructing a nominally independent 
and neutral state from which both British and American 
troops were to be excluded. Under cover of such an 
artifice the [Western] posts could be evacuated, greatly 
to the profit of British colonial expansion; for, while the 
territory in question would be completely severed from 
American sovereignty, British traders and the agents of the 
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Canadian Indian Department would continue to have free 
play for their activities. The resulting buffer zone would 
shut off the United States from all contact with the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence and would secure the strategic 

approaches to Canada. 


This territorial intrigue largely centres around a picturesque 
and vigorous personality, who, as Cato to Carthage, had 
vowed an immortal hatred to the former rebellious colonies 
and parvenu republic. This personage is Colonel John Graves 
Simcoe, appointed first Governor of Upper Canada when that 
province was created by Pitt’s Canada Act of 1791. 


He could never be persuaded that the United States 
was not a crafty scheming enemy led by unscrupulous and 
cunning men who were watching for a chance to pounce 
on the poorly defended province of Quebec. His imagina- 
tion surveyed the field of war which he felt certain to come 
from American aggression. There he beheld the chance 
for which he yearned. He even saw himself, in his highest 
flights, personally measuring swords on some American 
battlefield with the overrated Washington. 


SEDLEY L. WarE. 
The University of the South. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH OPINION ON THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
W. Reed West. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1924. Pp. 159. 
Napoleon III, as is well known, desired to form a great 

Empire of the Latin Race in North America as a bulwark 

against the encroachments of the United States. In 1861, at 

the beginning of our Civil War, he had sent a French Expe- 
ditionary Corps to conquer Mexico, and as the great conflict 
to the North progressed, he saw in it an admirable opportunity 
to further his designs. He attempted to form a coalition in 

Europe with the intention of intervening between Federals and 

Confederates and forcing an armistice with the twofold object 

of weakening the great American commonwealth and of getting 

supplies of cotton and tobacco, to set at work unemployed 

French and English factory hands. 

Dr. West's study of French public opinion, as reflected in the 
newspapers, legislative debates, books and pamphlets of the 
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day, is highly instructive and throws much light on the reasons 
for the defeat of the Emperor's schemes. It is for this very 
reason that we wish,it could have been more exhaustive. If 
the diplomatic side of the question was not fully open to him 
because the French archives are so jealously guarded, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale certainly was, and we regret that he did 
not avail himself of its resources. S. L. W. 

THE EVOLUTION OF AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES. A Sketch of Party 

Development. By Edgar E. Robinson. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

and Company. 1924. Pp. viii, 382. 

As a reason for adding to the long list of works on American 
parties, Professor Robinson states that although we have had “a 
number of treatises on the nature and significance of party, little 
attention has been given to describing the activities of the suc- 
cession of comparatively small groups of men, who under cover 
of various names, have continuously exercised or sought to exer- 
cise the governing powers in the nation.’”’ Now, while we have 
no quarrel with Professor Robinson, who has long been a stu- 
dent of politics and a writer on parties, for publishing this ex- 
cellent treatise, we venture to dissent from his implication that he 
is saying anything new or making any constructive contribution 
to the history of American parties. He is saying well, occasion- 
ally he is saying better, what others have said before. His chief 
merit is to sum up, to codrdinate and to harmonize the material to 
be found in the best and most recent studies on the rise of parties 
in America, party personnel, the practical working of parties, and 
the realities of party life. This assertion can be verified by con- 
sulting Professor Robinson's own bibliographies. 

We recommend Professor Robinson's treatise, not as an 
original, but as a highly useful, contribution, well conceived and 
well written. S. L. W. 


LEGAL FOUNDATIONS OF CAPITALISM. By John R. Commons, Professor of 
Economics in the University of Wisconsin. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1924. Pp. x, 394. 

This book is the product of thirty years of labor by a dis- 
tinguished economist, in the behavioristic, volitional theory of 
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value as tested by the history of the legai opinions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The style is sometimes heavy and 
uneven, confusing in parts, but in the large reasonably clear. 
The most satisfying section is the author’s analysis of the evolu- 
tion of the legal concept of property from the early days of the 
common law to this day, especially as seen through the decisions 
of the Supreme Bench, under the constantly modifying forms of 
business. Although, then, the book is described as ‘‘essentially 
theoretical”, it is in reality a practical volume for the jurist and 
legislator, as well as for the economist and sociologist. 

A central thread of thought runs through the whole book,— 
the significance of the new invisible revolution, so unlike the 
revolution in machinery and power, which consists in the shift 
of opinion in the Supreme Court in industrial cases. For long 
the court has remained unaffected by the changes in our 
economic environment, and so without living touch with the 
realities of business life. It was guided by precedents established 
in the days of handicraft industry and small-town commerce. It 
set forth concepts of property and liberty (the Slaughter House 
Cases of 1872, for example) long discarded by the English 
courts. ‘Liberty’ has been interpreted to mean civil liberty, 
and ‘property’ to consist of stocks of physical things held 
exclusively for one’s individual use; not without opposition, how- 
ever, from an aggressive minority on the bench. The social 
significance of this is self-evident when one remembers that 
because of its original endowment with the authority of con- 
stitutional interpretation, the Supreme Court has in effect become 
“the first authoritative faculty of political economy in the world's 
history.”” But new working concepts have now become formu- 
lated in such cases as Munn vs. Illinois, the Minnesota Rate 
Case, and Allgeyer vs. Louisiana. Liberty is not the negative 
absence of restraint, but the positive oversight and control of 
authority; property is not physical things, but the capitalization 
of things as assets and liabilities. This shift in the meaning of 
property is ‘‘a shift from the common-law or feudal-law meaning 
of physical things held exclusively for one’s use to the business- 
law meaning of property as purchasing power, exchange-value, 
power of acquisition or prices.” 
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It is the point of view of the modern economist, of one who 
has delved into the large tomes of the Supreme Court decisions 
for what they might yield in clearing up our doctrines of ex- 
change value. The political scientist would not concur here 
entirely, for to him property is mainly a special privilege, or 
dominion, derived from the existence of sovereign power, 
established or extended or modified or even destroyed by virtue 
of that sovereign power. If that power can create property, 
then property may be also conceived as subject to interference of 
the legislature. The popular notion that property has natural 
and ‘inherent’ rights, brooking no interference by sovereign au- 
thority, has no foundation in history. If the sovereign power can 
create and extend, it can also destroy or modify. _E. M. K. 


THE Business OF Lire. By Hugh W. Sanford. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1924 Two vols. Pp. xix, 959. 


One admires the fine crusading spirit with which this large 
work has been written, in the interest of promoting human wel- 
fare. One expects that such an enterprise should exhibit a de- 
sire to be authoritative, unassailable and technical. But Mr. San- 
ford is cautious, questioning, intelligible, and inspired by a pas- 
sionate concern for a glorious destiny for the race. Yet it is to 
be feared that few will read him through, for he has allowed his 
wide reading to clog his pages needlessly as regards length and 
unnecessary repetition; he has not been painstaking enough to 
deny himself the indulgence of writing about the largest possible 
number of problems. 

Mr. Sanford has stepped out of a life of business to write a 
synthetic Business of Life. ‘‘This work was written chiefly in 
1922, and finished in 1923,’’ so runs his Preface. He introduces 
himself as an iron manufacturer of Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
hastens to add that the factory is non-union. ‘‘One would 
naturally expect my bias to be in favor of capital, but I doubt 
if it is.’’ It is an encouraging sign of our times that an in- 
creasing number of business men are giving of their time and 
thought to supposedly academic topics, and Mr. Sanford is the 
first of his class to tackle a large work on a grand scale. He 
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addresses himself first to business men, devoting the entire first 
volume to such problems as gold, prices, inflation, banking, and 
the shares of wealth distribution; he hopes especially that the 
early chapters ‘‘may prove helpful to a man who desires to profit 
by buying and selling at the right time.’’ But economics is 
only one leg, sociology and biology forming the other two sup- 
ports, of the tripod on which he erects the Ideal State. 

In his economics the author is conservative, right-thinking 
when dealing with concrete facts, expounding to somewhat undue 
length the doctrines that have gone before him. He succeeds in 
maintaining throughout the outlook of a sound business man of 
approved individualism. He quotes Professor Taussig often, but 
not the many qualifying statements of the latter, and he misses 
entirely Taussig’s concern about the social dangers of a growing 
leisure class devoid of service and work. Accepting the cap- 
italistic order as entirely of one cloth, he fails in the sense of 
dispassionate objectivity towards the opponents of unmitigated 
industrialism. He construes Veblen’s ponderous phraseology 
and epithets as ‘‘distasteful insinuations and innuendos against 
the employer or saving class,’’ and his followers are stamped 
as too ‘‘prejudiced against superiority,’’ a criticism as undis- 
cerning as the old-time definition of socialism as a philosophy 
of failure. The author is too content to adhere to the old- 
fashioned and threadbare doctrines of hedonism, and to deal 
with social and economic problems by the aid of a few worn 
psychological assumptions that certain common tendencies of 
human nature are invariable constants; he overlooks the fact 
that problems of value, price, wages, unionism, etc., are relative 
to human desires and purposes which are not constants. It isan 
unsympathetic, questionable sort of conservatism, having its or- 
igin in an inadequate evaluation of the industrial forces which 
have transformed society and men’s livelihood. Thus Mr. San- 
ford is set against collective bargaining, present income taxa- 
tion, profit-sharing, the union shop, workers’ participation in 
management; yet he does not object to corporate consolidation 
and the obvious dangers of unregulated capitalistic ownership. 

Not by economics alone, however, but by the “‘trinity of pur- 
pose’’—economic, sociological and biological knowledge—will 
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evolution have the content necessary for the development of 
mentality. The author conceives mentality as one of the prod- 
ucts derived by Selective Purification from the inorganic matter 
of the universe, as the ‘‘one expression of the sum-total of the 
force of which the entire universe is made,’’ and again, as the 
ring-master ‘‘who can snap the whip and make the other forces 
jump through the hoops, or stand on their heads.’’ He is con- 
fident that mind can control the burden of life fluctuating with 
the varying cycles of inorganic nature. We can almost predict, 
he affirms, that the ultimate reality will become visible to us 
when our personality reaches the sea of perfect eternal wisdom, 
and becomes absorbed in it, the collective personality of perfect 
reason. It is through the increase of mentality, by the process 
of Selective Purification of the germ plasm, or the practical ex- 
pression of our free-will, that we become part of the divine 
thought-force, the actual representatives of an omnipotent crea- 
tive force. Immortality is the one single essence of reason or 
truth, based on the absolute value of the thought-force. He is 
less sure about beauty and goodness. ‘‘There seems too much 
of the mundane and the transient in both Beauty and Goodness,” 
is his somewhat hasty answer. All love is mere ‘‘emotionalism’”’, 
a transitory stage. The mind can control matter, create new 
forms, new values. It is through the mind that man is at one 
with God, son of the cosmic Father. 

Thus he arrives at the Ideal State, defined as ‘‘any state which 
sees the truth and the irresistible power of evolutionary adapta- 
tion and which follows its inevitable direction vigorously and 
without hesitation.”’ A people that will undertake the conscious 
direction of evolution, and seek to gain the higher mind, can 
therefore harbor no compassion for the weak and unfortunate; 
but the qualities contained in the final product will show new 
mental purities because of the self-willed divine process of dis- 
carding, selection, and rejection. In other words, the individ- 
ualism of ends may trample over the individualism of means. 
Here is a philosophy that may justify the dispersers of dem- 
ocratic assemblies in Petrograd and Rome. And why not? It 
all depends on who gets first the pride of strength and the 
sense of fitness, the bourgeoisie or the proletariat. 
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In the hands of the present author the principle of the Ideal 
State is wielded as a conjuror’s wand. Communism, socialism, 
collective bargaining, philanthropy, and all state activities on 
behalf of the weak are anathema, because they tend to subvert 
the future to the needs of the unfit. True, the author does not 
assume that we know exactly the ways and methods of Selective 
Purification; he is cautious about eugenics and birth-control; 
he invokes no racial chauvinism of the imperialist Nordic, no 
fear of the yellow peril; in fact, he is sceptical about our ability 
to breed from the top, and conjectures that the man of the 
future may be a blend of European and Asiatic strains. Yet 
there runs through his entire work the red thread of fitness, as 
though the word possessed scientific precision, when at best we 
have in psychology and biology certain generalizations of an 
abstract nature, serving as matters of controversy only. To 
the contrary, it is not scientifically demonstrable that mentality 
alone is the channel of virtue, or that science and civilization 
are substitutes for virtue; nor does science know anything 
about the great mysterious variations of thought and physical 
endowment which stamp certain individuals of poor, unfit, hum- 
drum parentage with the mark of genius. Nor is it conclusive 
that the dangers of deterioration (seeing that medical science 
saves the fit and the unfit alike, and the poor breed relatively 
faster than the well-to-do) are tantamount to actual decay, or 
that the unfit are more numerous, relatively, than in the past; 
the reverse, rather, is the truth. 

Unfortunately, the author's method neglects the motives of 
individuals and groups, their efforts to realize ideals leading to 
a good, abundant life. Yet their desires and purposes are real 
forces, guiding the course of social evolution. The reformer 
may see the mass as obstinate and heedless, but they do not blun- 
der blindly, nor do they let nature take its own course. What 
the average man demands to-day is organization; participation 
in industrial management; a fair living; a wider diffusion 
of science, art, health, manners; education in the few fun- 
damentals that mean much to racial progress; wise and positive 
leadership. He sees the problem of conduct in the world as it 
is, and he is going to glorify the new heroes of racial culture 
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who will help him to the blessings he desires. He wants release 
from the industrial fatigue and low standards which he knows 
as factors not calculated to make him a socially-minded patriot. 

Mr. Sanford’s reform of confining charity to the relief of the 
poor and unfit on condition that on accepting a comfortable 
physical existence from the State they should renounce the pri- 
vilege of having children, and so leave more elbow-room for the 
fit and their progeny, is strangely out of touch with the desires 
and feelings of simple folk. No social product is more momen- 
tous than the standard of living, because it regulates reproduc- 
tion, and draws the individual into the current of civilized life. 
But it is that, a standard of living and organization for wage- 
control, which the author would deny to the masses. He has 
set his face against the social forces operating to direct the 
collective advance towards some national aim, the forces which 
make human experience and knowledge constructively creative, 
He is of the opinion that the unfit will gladly barter the right 
of having children for sustenance and freedom from work and 
worry; in fact, that the poor will hug the joy of personal 
sacrifice for the good of the race. 

Still, democracy is inevitable; and industry, as well as politics, 
will yield to its sway. It is the force of opinion and feeling 
energizing majorities to get what they want for life by means 
of organization and law. True, there are drift, license, and 
deterioration, but mightier than these is the groping after some 
binding ideal which will give direction and purpose to the 
national will, a binding generalization of democratic humanism. 
It is social evolution, not biologic evolution, that we can look 
to for human progress; in other words, we must come to know 
men as individuals in daily relationships, and the human species 
will take care of itself. The integration of the national will can- 
not be postulated on a moralistic dream of perfection, which 
leaves human motives out, and which is heedless of men’s own 
efforts for the organization of thought and will. The true ideal 
state imposes no moralistic code in the name of some divine sanc- 
tion of progress, but shows in word and in deed the way to a life 
abundant, the way of education in kindliness and generosity of 
spirit. That view of life is religious which interferes with men 
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only incidentally, tolerating only that interference which provides 
a channel for the working of the collective mind, a means of com- 
munication between groups and interests. The authcr’s mystic 
goal to a higher mentality through Selective Purification is not 
paved with sufficient kindliness, so needful in our highly coordi- 
nated, integrated world-wide economic order; it is only vaguely 
related to civilization, and its aim does not appear to be the happi- 
ness of the individual. Man being irrational, cruel, dominated by 
instincts for power and rivalry, the Ideal State, not unlike mod- 
ern industrialism, will be used to promote the power of the dom- 
inant group rather than to make men happy. Seeing that we 
know so little about man as he is, let alone as to what he ought 
to be, is it not the wiser counsel to trust ourselves more to the 
heart—the great, unerring, troubled heart of mankind? 


EuGENE M. KaAypeEN. 
The University of the South. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND CULTURE. By Principal L. P. Jacks. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1924. Pp. 86. i 


THe CHALLENGE OF LiFe. By Principal L. P. Jacks. The Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1924. New York: George H. Doran Company. 1925. Pp. vi, 102. 


These two little books are small in size but big in ideas. The 
first consists of four essays on ‘‘The Alleged Sickness of Civiliza- 
tion’, “Labour and Leisure’, ‘‘Education’’ and “International 
Trusteeship”’; the second comprises three lectures on ‘The Chal- 
lenge to the Individual’, ‘The Challenge to Society” and “The 
Challenge to Labour (The Ethic of Workmanship)."’ Each is 
packed with invigorating thought, expressed in a clear and ar- 
resting style. To one reading Dr. Jacks’s recent writings, includ- 
ing his articles in the Hibdert Journal and the Atlantic Monthly, 
or, still better, to one hearing him, his thoughts come like a 
breeze from the mountains. They are keen, virile and full of 
energy,—revelations of realities amid the shams of superficial 
thought, glimpses of truth amid the delusions of life. 

Many of his epigrams and definitions deserve quoting and 
remembering. Here are a few :— 


Leisure is not inaction, but a higher kind of activity. 
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The problem of our civilization is not to reduce labour in 
favor of leisure, but to raise labour to those levels of excel. 
lence which make it worthy of a man. 


Education is the process of training the industry of man, 
in its manifold varieties, and in its organized totality, to the 
highest pitch of excellence it is capable of attaining. 


Briefly, then, I am looking forward to the creation of an 
International Court of Appeal, or, as I prefer to call it, an 
International Court of Honour, the members of which shall 
be International Trustees [‘‘for the creation of an inter- 
national public opinion’’] chosen for life from the wisest 
and best of all nations. 


Dr. Jacks has arrived at a philosophy of life which strikes us 
at once as real, profound and full of hope. He sees the prob- 
lems, difficulties and obstacles in the modern world, but faces 
them bravely and hopefully. ‘The time,” he says, “has not yet 
come to order a coffin for modern civilization.” His reference 
to Aristotle’s definition of man (p. 27) is dramatic and soul- 
stirring: ‘Man is for action.” 

With Carlyle, whom he often quotes, he combats “the notion 
that everybody has the right to be happy,” and comes out 
squarely, saying :— 

At no point of my bodily structure can I detect the 
slightest evidence that it has been constructed for the pro- 


duction of happiness,—of happiness, I mean, in the sense of 
smooth-flowing enjoyment. 


Here, however, he fails to carry his ideas to their final issue, 
or else he forms a wrong conception of happiness. It may be 
admitted that there is too much seeking of pleasure for pleasure’s 
sake, and Dr. Jacks is right in finding here the cause of much of 
the evil and of the inadequate adjustments in modern civilization, 
“the sick fancies of our time’, ‘‘the insidious tendency toward 
happiness-hunting”’ which displace our real business—action and 
work. If happiness means smooth-flowing enjoyment, it must 
produce stagnation, but that is not happiness, and life is not 
intended, and is not able, to produce it. If, however, happiness 
means harmonious activity, successful achievement, victorious 
effort in the attainment of high ideals and noble purposes— 
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and this is what Dr. Jacks is constantly urging—there is no 
reason why man should not be happy. It is also profoundly 
true that if he makes happiness his object he is very likely to 
fail, and that mainly because he has a wrong or inadequate idea 
of happiness. It isa true and manly philosophy that sees in life 
the endurance of suffering and the bearing of heavy burdens, 
always for some great purpose. Happiness is not yet attained, 
any more than freedom and individuality, but it is the object 
and purpose of our very existence. If happiness does not consist 
in freedom, individuality, harmonious activity and communion 
with God, it would seem as if the highest ideal of humanity were 
inadequate and imperfect, or else unattainable. It is, however, 
quite a different thing to say that we should consciously make 
happiness the aim of our effort, that we should seek it first, or that 
we should make its immediate attainment the test of every effort. 
Bishop Wilson (see Matthew Arnold) puts it quite clearly and 
succinctly when he says: “To promote the Kingdom of God is 
to increase and to hasten one’s own happiness.’’ For what is 
this but “to make reason and the will of God prevail” ? 

In his three lectures Dr. Jacks carries his thought much fur- 
ther, and to a more satisfactory conclusjen. 


Life is offered as the certain reward, but always a life of 
hard fighting, strenuous labour, cross-bearing and pain, with 
the prospect ahead of the approaching night when no man 
can work. These are the conditions the faithful must count 
on and be prepared for, not miserably and with a down- 
cast heart, but cheerfully, as one who sees that by embrac- 
ing them he will find the employment his high nature de- 
mands and go on to the fulfilment of his joy. 


And he finds the same. softening of fibre in the theology of 
our time. 


If ease and difficulty are to be the test—and they are a 
poor one under any circumstances—the more difficult of 
the two hypotheses is, in this case, the more likely to be in ac- 
cordance with the fact—for the obvious reason that a right 
conception of God must always be the conception of a Being 
who is difficult to believe in, and to keep on believing in. 


CHARLES L. WELLS. 


The University of the South. 
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THE PATHS THAT LEAD to Gop. A New Survey of the Grounds of 
Theistic and Christian Belief. By Wilbur Fiske Tillett, Professor of 
Christian Doctrine and Dean Emeritus of the Theological Faculty of 
Vanderbilt University. New York: George H. Doran Company. tgas, 


This book seeks to show that ‘‘all the paths of human knowl- 
edge lead to God,” to help those who find themselves bewildered 
in the present day reaction to “the unspeakable atrocities of the 
World War, the incoming of modern democratic ideals of govern- 
ment and sovereignty, the scientific doctrine of evolution, the 
modern scholar’s view of the human element in the Bible as a 
possible source of error, and the new science of Comparative 
Religions.” 

The method in general is, having defined God in orthodox 
Christian terms, to proceed to find Him everywhere. The result 
is rather to broaden and spiritualize and make rational existing 
religious beliefs,than to convert the sceptic. Particular positions 
of interest concern the Bible and the Church, the Creeds, 
Miracles and Evolution. 

In saying that ‘the real authority of the Bible is found in its 
truths of an ethical and spiritual nature,’’ the author avoids any 
conflict with science; and when he adds that “it is important to 
remember that the Scriptures are the product of the Church,” 
he shows that the Higher Criticism of the Scriptures forces 
Protestantism back to a new appreciation of the Church—when 
not into rationalism. The result, however, can only be reac- 
tionary unless a third proposition is added: the Church, although 
before the Aib/e, was not before the Word of God, which is con- 
tained in the Bible and by which the Church itself was brought 
into being. 

In his treatment of the supernatural Dr. Tillett occupies 
advanced ground by so interpreting the Immanence and the 
Transcendence of God that ‘natural’ and ‘supernatural’ appear 
alike Divine; but this position needs strengthening by a further 
distinction between the ‘miraculous’ as temporary and belong- 
ing to emergencies, and the spiritual, which is permanent. 

The author is fundamentally right in saying with Fairbairn 
that “the creeds represent the response of mankind to this pro- 
found and perpetual challenge of the Christian religion to the 
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minds of men to give its great truths rational interpretation and 
expression;”’ but precisely for that reason they presuppose faith 
and cannot be a “pathway to God”’ except for those who already 
accept them. He is on surer ground in urging us to start with the 
Christ of the Synoptics and go forward to the Christ of the Fourth 
Gospel. The omission of the Nicene Creed from his list is unfor- 
tunate, since, at least for the Anglican Communion, that and not 
the Apostles’ nor the Athanasian is the standard of orthodoxy. 

A valuable passage from St. Augustine shows that ancient 
worthy as warning the believer against making himself the butt 
of just ridicule from the unbeliever by using the Bible to resist 
conclusions drawn from ‘careful observation and most certain 
reasoning’’—which is cold comfort for the legislature that meets 


in the author's city of residence. 
C. B. WILMER. 
The University of the South. 


STUDIES IN THE GENESIS OF ROMANTIC THEORY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CenTuRY. By J.G. Robertson. Cambridge: The University Press. 1923. 


The object of Professor Robertson’s book is, in his own words, 
“to show that the Italy which led the critical theory of Europe 
in the sixteenth century, played again the pioneer role at the 
beginning of the eighteenth ; that the conception of the ‘creative 
imagination’, with the help of which Europe emancipated her 
self from the pincers of pseudo-classicism, was virtually born in 
Italy to grow to full maturity in England and Germany.” He 
proves clearly that German esthetic theory owed much more to 
Italy than to England, but the case for the influence of the 
Italian critics on the French and English is not so clear. Pro- 
fessor Robertson himself is cautious ; he says, for example: ‘ But 
that Addison had at some time looked into the Perfetta Poesia 
italiana [by Muratori] seems to me the almost necessary ex- 
planation of the striking parallelism in the two writers.”” But he 
feels that such striking parallelisms are not due to mere accident : 
“It is the custom to ascribe such collusions to ideas being ‘in 
the air’; but I am sceptical of such hypotheses in the history of 
thought ; and usually, when we probe deep enough, connecting 
links are discoverable.” 
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About two-thirds of the book is devoted to a discussion of 
Italian critics of the early eighteenth century — Gravina, 
Muratori, Conti, Martelli, Maffei, Calepio, Vico. Professor 
Robertson makes available in brief form for English readers 
information about the lives of these men, and gives clear 
summaries of their writings that treat of zsthetics. The last 
chapters, the most interesting both in connection with his thesis 
and for the general reader, deal with the indebtedness to Italy 
of France, Spain, England, Switzerland, and Germany, whose 
scholars were engaged at this time in the various manifestations 
of the “Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns,” and were in 
the midst of the transition from neo-classicism to romanticism. 

The book is rich in information and is pleasantly written. If 
the chapters on France and England do little toward establishing 
Professor Robertson’s thesis, they justify their existence by being 
interesting studies of the scholarly interrelations of the European 
countries. And one of the most valuable points made in the 
entire volume, especially for the general student of the history 
of literature and of criticism, is that in the work of men regarded 
usually as strict neo-classicists are to be found the seeds of 
romanticism. ‘The antagonism of classic and romantic thought, 
by which we are inclined to set such store, has, indeed, a strangely 
unsubstantial basis, when it is examined closely. To understand, 
not the antithesis of classicism and romanticism, but their 


synthesis, is the way progress lies.”’ 
ELIZABETH NITCHIE. 
Goucher College. 


REPRESENTATIVE PLAys. By John Galsworthy, with an Introduction by 
George P. Baker, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Yale University. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. Pp. xxi, 469. 


Mr. Galsworthy as a dramatist is not infrequently censured 
for his so-called didacticism, for his intensely earnest preoc- 
cupation with great social problems as such. Says Professor 
A. E. Morgan, of University College, Exeter, for example :— 


If a dramatist sets out to build his art on evils of society 
he may find that as society is cleansed of the ills which he 
is proclaiming, so the raison d’étre of his art disappears. 
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And Clayton Hamilton :— 


I am afraid that he writes plays from a sense of duty. . . 
He feels that he has certain things to say about the prob- 
lems of contemporary life, that it is his duty to say these 
things to the public, and that these things can be said 
most effectively through the medium of the drama. 


It is true that Mr. Galsworthy’s fine mind and spirit are 
deeply concerned with the problems of poverty, war, penology, 
caste, and our industrial system. But it is not true that he 
writes plays first of all for the sake of posing and discussing 
these problems. What he does is to create definitely iden- 
tifiable human characters,—fersons, with emotions, directions, 
idiosyncrasies, and to give these persons some awareness of the 
difficult complexity of our social problems and some dramatic 
necessity to grapple with them, thereby the more subtly and 
skilfully enabling them to realize and convey certain values 
of their personalities. It is the disclosure of the soul that, like 
all sure dramatists, Mr. Galsworthy is after, and his particular 
method is entirely self-justifying. Indeed, he exemplifies Maeter- 
linck’s remark about contemporary drama, that it has ‘a very 
pronounced desire to penetrate deeper and deeper into human 
consciousness, and to place moral problems upon a high pedestal.” 

Again, Mr. Galsworthy is aware, as those who decry his 
dramatic art apparently are not, that final solution and settle- 
ment of social problems are not, in any case, possible. Their 
betterment is possible, experimental contributions toward ideal 
solution are possible, but Mr. Galsworthy’s truth and compassion 
are too wise to precipitate themselves into partisanship. He is 
for both sides,—no partisan, no advocate, but priest only of the 
parish of mankind, lover and comradely interpreter of the 
human soul. 

For the rest, the natural dialogue in Mr. Galsworthy’s plays; 
their realistic inevitableness of detail; their general structural 
excellence in point of balance, hinge-moments, tonal truth, and 
symbolic hint; their delicate humor; their pitying irony; and 
their impressive sympathy and sincerity ;—all these spell worth 
and power. Sétrife, Justice and Loyalties are among Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s chief dramatic successes. All three are included here, 
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together with Zhe Silver Box, The Pigeon and A Bit o’ Love. 
Professor Baker's Introduction, although short, is really useful 
and discerning. G. H. C. 


THe GOLDEN TREASURY OF MODERN Lyrics. Selected and Arranged by 
Lawrence Binyon. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. 
xiii, 370. 

Few anthologists could be found better qualified by taste and 
training than Mr. Binyon to provide a supplement to the 
original Golden Treasury of Professor Palgrave, 1861, revised, 
amplified and republished by the latter in 1896, the year before 
his death. And yet, despite the skill and sympathy of the pre- 
sent editor, we regret that he has tied his work titularly to that 
of his distinguished predecessor, whose name alone as anthol- 
ogist should be associated with the name of his work. It is true 
that Mr. Binyon’s title is precise and that the lyrics chosen are 
well chosen, but the use of the phrase ‘Golden Treasury’ sug- 
gests a willingness to lean where leaning is not necessary. A 
mere reference in the Preface (such, indeed, as there is) to Pro- 
fessor Palgrave’s exclusion of the work of poets living in 1861, 
would suffice to indicate Mr. Binyon’s starting-point. ‘The 
present volume is designed to continue the original Golden 
Treasury through the Victorian Age to the present day, and in 
effect covers nearly a century.’’ The editor, however, makes 
no attempt to represent the whole range of English-using writers, 
but excludes America and the British dominions. 

The work includes two Books, divided roughly by the death 
of Tennyson. The First Book contains poems from Morris, 
Arnold, Clough, Meredith, Emily Bronté (perhaps over-repre- 
sented), Tennyson, the Brownings, the Rossettis, Swinburne, 
Landor, Patmore, FitzGerald, Dobson, and others; the Second 
Book (the making of which was a much harder task) presents 
work by Bridges, Hardy, Yeats, Phillips, Thompson, De la 
Mare, Masefield, Alice Meynell, Watson, Kipling, Dowson, 
Symons, Davies, Stevenson, Davidson, Hodgson, A. E. Flecker, 
Gibson, Hewlett, Newbolt, Brooke, Sorley, Abercrombie, and 
several others. Although Mr. Binyon anticipatively recognizes 
“the difficulties and dangers of choosing from recent and 
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contemporary verse,’’ we are hardly prepared for the complete ig- 
noring of such poets as Freeman, Noyes, Drinkwater, Chesterton, 
Henley, Katharine Tynan, Winifred Letts, A. E. Housman, Led- 
widge, Ronald Ross, Amy Levy, and Eden Phillpotts. The editor 
states, it,is true, that ‘‘a few are absent for . . . causes beyond 
my control,’ but we hope that specimens of the verse of those 
named above will prove available for future editions. G, H.C. 


CONTEMPORARY SHORT STORIES. Selected by Kenneth Allan Robinson, 
Professor of English in Dartmouth College. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1924. Pp. xii, 497. 


SHortT Stories: A COLLECTION OF TYPES OF THE SHORT STORY. 
Edited by William Thomson Hastings, Associate Professor of English 
in Brown University, and Benjamin Crocker Clough and Kenneth Oliver 
Mason, Assistant Professors of English in Brown University. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1924. Pp. vi, 394. 

In his Study of Prose Fiction Professor Bliss Perry holds that 
the short story does not require sustained power of imagination, 
essential sanity or tolerance of view, or consistent and con- 
centrated thinking. Is not this an extreme opinion? As for 
imagination, it is always to be qualitatively judged; and the 
permanent influence of a short story—its excellence, in short 
—must depend precisely upon its author's degree of wise 
tolerance and his possession of the philosophic mind. It will 
always remain true that no work of art can dispense with the 
intellectual element any more than with the emotional. We are 
almost tempted to assert that no one can write anything worth 
while, in any department of literature, who has not sincerely 
thought his way through to a theory of life, however tentative; 
and to a theory of self-expression, however corrigible. A novel, 
like a play, is either good or bad; and a short story, like 
a curtain-raiser, is either good or bad; the parallelism in 
relations insists simply upon impressionistic concentration in 
the latter types as against the former. Indeed, the short story 
may be defined as a type of fiction differing from the novel only 
in that it impressionistically tones and develops a series of 
causally linked events, inner or outer, that quickly complete the 
pattern suggested in the motif. 
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These events, in our time, are likely to be inner, of the soul. 
As in drama, novel, lyric and narrative poem, the emphasis is 
becoming increasingly psychological Many American short 
story writers have not sufficiently recognized this, but continue 
to turn out their rule-dictated products. Professor Robinson 
is doubtless right in suggesting that “the cut-to-pattern story 
has begun to die of its own super-development.” Certainly, 
the American short story has too commercial a market and too 
mechanical a tradition for its own good, and its tempo is too 
nervous and excited to help it readily toward the subjec- 
tivism it needs and is in some instances achieving. It is too 
often sentimental and too seldom urbane, in both content and 
manner. At least, thinks Professor Robinson— 

. . . At least the American short story will draw closer to 
the English short story on the side of freedom from structural 
requirements. And there are many indications that the short 
story in both England and America will eventually reach a 
point where the only difference between the short story and 
the novel is a difference of length. Why not? Arbitrary 
forms quickly exhaust their usefulness. For a while they 
serve as a stimulus to delicate artistry, but after a certain 
perfection has been reached they tend to become dead 
weights. Then it is time for freer latitudes. 

Similarly, the editors of Short Stories are disposed to em- 
phasize technique less and good taste more. ‘If the short story 
is to thrive, it must escape the devitalizing and classicizing 
touch of rules and systems; undefined (except vaguely as to 
length), it must be a free vehicle for the author’s message.”’ 
And they quote Mr. H. G. Wells's essential, that ‘it should 
take from fifteen to fifty minutes to read aloud. All the rest 
is just whatever invention and imagination and the mood can 
wes.” 

Of the two collections, although one is historical and one 
contemporary, that of triple editorship is the better, even in its 
choice of later specimens. Professor Robinson's Preface is 
thoughtful and individual, but we are afraid that his individual- 
ism is less valuable to us in its selective processes. One rather 
doubtfully counts a possible eight stories, a certain four, that have 
any chance for life, among the twenty-one presented. Of the 
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eight, three are American ; of the the four, none. We think that 
Professor Robinson has overlooked, in his sifting, some really 
meritorious American stories, and has sometimes mistaken merely 
smart psychoanalysis for sound psychology. G. H. C. 

MARIFLOR. By Concha Espina. Translated from the Spanish by Frances 

Douglas. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. 425. 

In Life and Art Thomas Hardy says: “The crash of broken 
commandments is as necessary an accompaniment to the catas- 
trophe of a tragedy as the noise of drum and cymbal to a 
triumphal march.” Mariflor is a tragedy. The atmosphere is 
as sad and the action as hopeless as in Madame Bovary. In 
a foreword Courtenay de Kalb likens this book (which has won 
the highest prize in the gift of the Spanish Academy) to a 
monument set in a plain—‘‘the memory of it remains ineradi- 
cable.”’ Mariflor, like Emma Bovary, is a lady in the midst of 
louts. She falls in love with a poet, but is torn with the con- 
viction that she should marry her well-to-do cousin, to whom 
she is betrothed by family arrangement and who can relieve her 
people of their most distressing poverty. She never rises to 
the heroism of sacrificing herself until she is gently jilted by the 
poet. She consents, then, to marry her cousin. Nothing is 
broken except the girl's heart. The scene is scrupulously set 
for tragedy. The stony landscape and silent toilers of this 
changeless region of Spain speak of nothing but sorrow. There 
is even a witch who has placed a curse upon the family, and the 
thumping sound of her crutch is as ominous as the love song 
of the blind idiot who haunted Emma Bovary’s wandering foot- 
steps. Certainly, this, if nothing else, we are entitled to interpret 
as the ‘‘rumble of a distant drum.”’ But nothing happens. The 
love affair is as decorous as Bank Holiday on Hampstead 
Heath. Mariflor and Emma are alike only in gentility, aspira- 
tion and disappointment. . The ending may be more tragic than 
Emma's, but it misses fire because it is not final. 

The form of the story has both beauty and force. The meet- 
ing of Mariflor and the poet on the train is as charming a por- 
trayal of first-sight love as one could find. Mariflor’s grand- 
mother is painted into this picture* with a Rembrandt skill in 
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russets. The whole of the train episode is an exquisite thing, 
shaped with restraint and finished with the detail of a Japanese 
carving. K. T. &. 


ARNOLD WATERLOW. By May Sinclair. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1924. Pp. 446. 

Miss Sinclair is both a thinker and a novelist, but her art is 
better organized and under more directive control than her 
philosophy. She has produced a number of careful fictional 
studies in the career of character, and she has written con- 
scientious essays in the field of idealistic philosophy. Here she 
attempts a synthesis of both interests, with much skill and no 
little success. There is no reason why the synthesis should not 
have been even more successful, for the metaphysical novel is 
just as legitimate as the psychological novel, but the former is 
as yet somewhat nervous at its own temerity, and tends to 
become (see Dorothy Richardson) either like Water in Maeter- 
linck’s Blue Bird, who is adjured by the Fairy Bérylune to “hold 
yourself up and try not to run all over the place;”’ or else like 
the Ghost in Hamlet, who speaks eloquently indeed but under 
the constraint of bounded time and strange occasion. 

Nevertheless, Miss Sinclair's Arnold is a real figure, a true 
comrade in his search through Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Berkeley, 
and his own manly mind, for the God-beyond-God. As in Mary 
Olivier and Harriet Frean, the life is traced from infancy, with a 
deft detailing and a loving irony. Arnold’s boyhood at home and 
at school, his rigid yet unsophisticated mother, his reckless brother 
and superior sister, his friendships, his loves, the routine of his 
daily life, his ungrudging sacrifices, and, above all, his deeper 
thoughts as evoked in soliloquy and conversation, are faithfully 
set down for us. Rosalind Verney and Effie Warren, the two 
women who entered his life—the one with a shadowed blessing, 
the other with a complete and constant sympathy—are created 
with delicate insight, but Effie is the true heroine. His and 
their friends, Mary Unwin and Winifred Godden, are also 
charactered with quick sympathy. Arnold Waterlow is not its 
author’s masterpiece, but it is a sincere and moving document 
in the art of life. G. H. C. 














BOOK NOTICES 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF ROBERT LANGTON. Transcribed, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. M. Blackie, Chaplain to the King, Archdeacon of Stow, 
Canon and Precentor of Lincoln Cathedral. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1924. Pp. xxv, 49. 


A copy (almost certainly unique) of Robert Langton’s Pilgrim- 
age having been lately discovered in the Library of Lincoln 
Cathedral, it is here described and transcribed, with appropriate 
notes, by Archdeacon Blackie. It was once the personal posses- 
sion of Michael Honeywood, Dean of Lincoln from 1660 to 
1681. Langton himself was a nephew of Thomas Langton, 
Bishop of Winchester, and was Archdeacon of Dorset and 
Treasurer of York Minster. His Pilgrimage (1522), although 
the ground covered between Orleans and Compostella, and after- 
wards, was extensive, is meagre in its descriptions, Langton 
being apparently a man of rather dull mind, uncritically inter- 
ested only in saints’ relics and burial places. He promises in 
his title to give the ‘‘name of every towne and the space between 
them, as well by Fraunce and Spayne as the Dutch way and 
other londes. And of the relykes and wondres in certayne 
townes and places | compendiously ordered | as it appereth 
playnly in this present boke.’’ 


FoLK-SONGS OF THE SOUTH. Collected under the Auspices of the West 
Virginia Folk-Lore Society and Edited by John Harrington Cox, Pro- 
fessor in West Virginia University. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1925. Pp. xxxii, 545. 


The West Virginia Folk-Lore Society was organized on July 
15, 1915, with Professor Cox as its President, Archivist and 
Editor. The society never allowed itself to become formalized 
as such, but under its auspices a healthful interest in ballads 
and balladry was promoted, resulting at length in the publica- 
tion of the present collection. One hundred and eighty-five 
folk-songs, with carefully arranged variants, are printed, and 
twenty-six folk-tunes. The Introduction relates the history of 
the movement. “There still remains a large amount of inter- 
esting and valuable material to be arranged and prepared for 
the press.”’ 
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SHAKESPEARE TO SHERIDAN. By Alwin Thaler, Assistant Professor of 
English in the University of California. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1922. Pp. xviii, 339. 


In this well organized and handsomely illustrated book Pro- 
fessor Thaler gives a scholarly and documented account of the 
development of the English theatre, emphasizing the logical and 
practical continuity of “the great tradition” and providing con- 
venient appendices. There are chapters on the playwrights, 
the leading players, the managers, court relationships; and a 
review of the appointments, repertory, financing, stage costumes 
and properties, and advertising methods of the representative 
playhouses. 


Tue Genius or Sty_te. By W. C. Brownell. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1924. Pp. 226. 


These six chapters have already become an indispensable’ 
contribution to the subject of style-in-itself, artistic, social and 
personal. Mr. Brownell’s fine sympathy, rare culture and con- 
stant charm of manner illuminate his discussion in a fashion at 
least as persuasive as the sentences he fashions. The two 
opening chapters deal with the general psychology of style, the 
next two discuss prose style, and the fifth and sixth consider 
some contemporary needs and processes of style. 


THe MusF in CounciL. By John Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1925. Pp. 303. 


This collection of twenty essays deals with the theory of 
poetry and with the practice of a number of individual poets, 
including Milton, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Henley, Alice 
Meynell, Housman, Masefield, Brooke, Robinson, and Ledwidge. 
They were written at various times during the past fifteen 
years, and hardly form a composite work. Mr. Drinkwater is 
less happy in constructive criticism of principles than in quick 
appreciation of performance. The essay on Shelley is rather 
ineffective, but for the most part Mr. Drinkwater has something 
to say and knows how to say it, especially in the papers on Gray, 
Henley and Alice Meynell. 








